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Better Food for Better Cenk “Catena Map to the Sesqui-Centennial 
—The Creator of Samantha—Concrete Iceless Ice-Box—Truth in Meats 











| “Thanks for making Bon Ami | 


| in Powder form too” 





™“ A letter from a woman who has 
Millions of women used Bon Ami Cake for many years: 





use Bon Ami “T have kept house for over twenty years. Long enough, 

Sor cleaning and polishing | my daughter tells me, to be set in my ideas and to i 
Aluminum Ware Refrigerators frown on new-fangled ways. i 
Brass, Copper, Tin Windows | | 


“One day, when I asked for Bon Ami Cake, my grocer 


der, and it has proved a wonderful time and labor saver 
to me. Now, I always use the Powder when I do the 
bathtub, the refrigerator and general cleaning up. And i 
—it ‘hasn’t scratched yet!’ 


and Nickel Ware Mirrors | i 
Glass Baking Dishes White Shoes | suggested that I get Bon Ami Powder too. I hesitated l 
. it . 5 j 

Bathtubs Congoleum l for I thought why try something new when Bon Ami 
Tiling The Hands iad | 

' : as always s .. eve c > Pow- | 

Whiee Woodwork Sisathates tennis Cake has always suited me. However, I took the Pow 
| 


| 
} 
} 


“But—I still stand by my first friend, the handy Bon i 
| Ami Cake, for windows, mirrors and all the things that 
| require only a dab of Bon Ami to make them shine. 








“T want to thank you for making Bon Ami in Powder 
form—and I do like the way the soft powder sifts out of l 
the top! Now I have two ‘good friends’ to help me keep 
everything clean and bright.” 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK i 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 

















for bathtubs, 
tiling and nickel 





_ for alaminum and 
fine kitchen utensils 
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Cake or Powder 


eg 
b ; B : 
most housewives use both — | See, 
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Our Business Method 


The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its 
space to telling how good the other half is. 
ang is ractical, always honest, clean, faith- 

ull of sunshine and gumption. Its 
an No partisan polities, but farmers 
at the first table; ‘no truce to monopoly, 
and fair play to all men. Contributions 
invited from all persons possessing gump- 
tion and knowledge, who know what's 
what and who can stop after saying it. 


The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 
50 cents, one year for twenty-five cents; to 

subseribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
forean countries, two years for $1.00. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, 


The farm Journal 


Any Other Paper 
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Fair Play 


We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith 7 See, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in = particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subseri od honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds g one month after the 
transaction pom the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal." This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Pa., CHARLES F. JENKINS, President 














Contest Winners Next 
Month 


S I feared, we were not able to determine 
the winners in the June cover-title 
eontest in time to give their names on 

this page. 

At this writing, there are several thousand 
names still to go over, and the three-day 
holiday over the Fourth of July interfered 
with things, and it will be ten days or so 
before the judges finish their job. 

We will notify the prize winners right 
away, by letter, as soon as they are known, 
but the general announcement will have to 
go over until September. 

Too bad. Can't help it. 


c « 
Ase You an “S-26”? 


F you're not, I won’t say any more. If 

you are—well, unless you're positively 
sure, you’d better look now at your address 
label on the front of this issue. Just to the 
right of your name. ‘‘S-26’’ means you'll 
have to renew your subseription in order 
to keep your copies of The Farm Journal 
coming. For all ‘‘S-26’s,”” September will be 
the /ast issue mailed. 

If you haven’t an order blank handy, use 
plain paper and envelope, and just use plain 
writing, too. Of course, I won’t complain a 
bit if you send that extra subscription— 
your neighbor’s or a friend’s. Facet is, I'll 
be downright well pleased, and I’ll write to 
say thanks. You don’t have to be an 
‘‘S-26" to send extra subscriptions. This is a 
free country. Send two, or three or four. 
We are still out for 2,000,000 subscribers, 
and that means every one you can get for us. 


aq ¢€ 
Untaxed Property, A Rock 
in India, and Other In- 
teresting Reading 


PEAKING of September, I think you 
ought to know about the very fine issue 
that is coming next month. 
One of the reasons taxes on property are 
high is that the tax burden is so unevenly 
distributed. Everybody knows that much 











Picture of little Willie Jones 
instalment on his “Child’s Library of Us 
Knowledge.” Probably a lot of knowledge = 
received was no use to him, either, after he 
grew up. The knowledge in e Farm 
Journal 


6 te & wae 
young or Thousands tell us it the 
too 


ying the final 


property of different kinds gets by without 
being taxed, under the laws; but I doubt if 
many people realize how much. Harry R. 
O’Brien has been digging into this subject 
in the course of his tax investigations, and 
his article next month will be an eye-opener 
for most readers. 

Did you ever hear of the Rock of Chitor? 
Neither did I, until Anderson McCully came 
along with an account of this Rajput strong- 
hold, and a wealth of pictures to illustrate it. 
You will be interested in this romantic story, 
even though it has nothing in the world to 
do with farming. To be printed next month. 

E. A. Schi¥o contributes a radio article in 
September, pointing out how you can run 
your radio set at the least possible cost, by 
attending to the right things at the right 
time. 

A. B. Ross, some of whose soil and fer- 


aq € 
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tilizer studies are shortly to be published in 
book form, by the way, has an article next 
month on humus. Some of what he says 
about humus will be old to you, and some 
will be quite new, I think. Don’t miss it, at 
all events, if you are trying to keep your soil 
productive. 

Iam particularly glad to say that Margaret 
Widdemer, one of the young writers who 
have come to the front rank in the last 
couple of years, has written for us a delight- 
ful new two-part story, which she calls ‘‘The 
Wonderful Lover.”’ The first part appears 
next month. Those who know Miss W idde- 
rs work will look forward to a treat, and 
those who don’t will be surprised and de- 
lighted, I promise. 

[I have no room to describe the other ex- 
cellent reading in September, but here is a 
list of some of the titles: 

‘Feeding Sunshine to Stock.” 

‘‘Nature’s Last Line of Defense.” 

‘Turpentine from Stumps.” 

“‘When the Gas Gives Out.”’ 

“A Garden of Perennials.” 
‘Harvesting Corn with Stock.’ 
“‘Home-Mixed and Commercial Feeds. 

“21 Wedding Anniversaries.” 

—and many others. 


S. ¢ 


A John Kabel Cover 


NCE a year, usually about April, a some- 

what stocky, gray-haired gentleman 
comes unannounced into the Farm Journal 
office, with an enormous case, as big as a 
table-top, under his arm. Then Mr. Shoffner 
sends me word that John Kabel is here again, 
and we go in and look at a couple of hundred 
of the most remarkable photographs in the 
world. 

The cover on this issue is made from one 
of these photographs, and Our Folks who 
remember the beautiful covers we have 
printed previously will agree with us that 
they beat everything in their line. 


¢ .¢@ 


Maybe You Know This 
Person 


HERE is some one in your neighborhood 
who could take up The Farm Journal's 
new and renewal subscription businéss— 
perhaps you know just the person? New 
reward lists will be ready in September. 
Send name and address on post-card. Thanks. 


” 








a@ Entered as Second-class matter in ac- 
cordance with “the Postal lees, at the F Poat- 
offices at Philadelphia, P: Lima, Ohio; 
St. Mo.; Kansas City, Mo.; and La 
Crosse, Wis. 
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“SOMETHING IS HAPPENING _ 
IN THE. AUTOMOTIVE WORLD” 


LMOST A YEAR AGO the industry began to 
say: “Something is happening in the auto- 
motive world”. 


The public had found itself suddenly presented 
with a car that fulfilled beyond all expecta- 
tions its conception of what a car should be 
and what a car should do. 


It was powerful. It performed with dash and 
spirit. It was at home in any traffic. It was 
easy to drive and easy to park. It was 
beautiful. It offered comfort and luxury . 

yet its price was low. 


Immediately great interest focused upon this 
car. Day by day that interest grew more and 


more intense. It doubled and redoubled as | 


the weeks and months rolled by. On thorough- 
fare and highway this car asked no favors, 
feared no road. 


Then, when endurance took first place among 
its proved qualities, in the hands of thousands 
of owners —the final proof of excellence was 
established. 


Today public preference stands at a new peak 
of enthusiasm for the car that won its place 
by right of merit. 


This public preference confirms the fact that 
something, indeed, was happening a year ago. 


With the greatest year in Oldsmobile history 
now a highlight in the history of the industry 
itself; with thousands of owners lavishing 
their praise upon this car; with a record of 
performance and stamina established . . . . 


Now what was happening may be freely told: 


’ Ld 


ENERAL MOTORS was mustering new 

hearts and heads and hands to the service 
of Oldsmobile. A new staff of leaders was 
taking command. 


From distinguished service, in all phases of 
the industry, they came, bringing with them 
a new appreciation of public wants and needs, 
a new will to serve, new pride, new vigor and 
new skill. 


They shared a common vision, cherished a 
éommon aim, held firm to a common pur- 
pose which they determined to achieve. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS .- 


OLDSMOBILE SIX | 


th lta aah 


GENERAL 


And with Oldsmobile each man recognized 
the opportunity to achieve that common pur- 
pose. Shoulder to shoulder with him stood 
others just as earnest, just as capable as he. 
At their absolute command were the envied 
facilities and veteran craftsmen of one of the 
pioneer manufacturers of the automobile 
world. Back of all this, at their disposal, lay 
the vast resources of General Motors. 


Seizing these facilities, they bent to their task 
with a will. 


United in their purpose they dedicated to its 
achievement, not only heads and hands, but 
hearts ... their whole-souled ambition to 
perform a public service, to fulfill a public 
n 


How well they succeeded, everyone now 
knows. 


Why they succeeded is this: ° 


EEP-ROOTED in the mind of every man 

who plans or builds or tests Oldsmobile 
is the unwavering determination that his 
knowledge and skill and resources shall ren- 
der constant service .... 


. that the American family may have, at a 
moderate investment, a car that gratifies their 
finer tastes as well as satisfies their every 


need .. 


. that Oldsmobile shall not be wanting in a 
single essential factor that contributes to per- 
formance, comfort, beauty or long life .... 


.. that in the design, material and manufac- 
ture of every detail the strictest standards shall 
be rigidly maintained . . . 


.. that their boundless resources and match- 
less facilities shall be utilized to the utmost to 
provide these qualities at the lowest possible 
COST «03% 


This is more than a purpose; it is a creed. 


It is accepted as a trust, with the firm deter- 
mination that nothing shall ever deflect the 
loyalty of Oldsmobile from this ideal. 


This—our steadfast pledge—is your firm 
assurance. 


~ LANSING, MICHIGAN 


M0 TO. R8.5 
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White snakeroot, a poisonous plant in 
woodland pastures 


REMBLES in animals is due to eating 
a very common woodland plant, called 
white snakeroot. The troublemaker is 
a handsome, white-flowered species with 
opposite leaves. It grows to an average 
height of about three feet and blossoms 
during September and October. Whenever 
stock losses oceur &fter grazing in woodland 
pastures; particularly: if the vietims show 
symptoms of severe trembling, look for this 
weed. The best; time to locate it is in 
September or October, when the clusters of 
small, bright, white flowers are conspicuous. 
(See the photo.) White snakeroot can be 
eradicated by. hand-pulling or by clearing 
the land and placing it under cultivation. 
White snakeroot is. probably the most 
dangerous poisonous plant found east of 
the Mississippi River. 
Here is advice most consummate: 
When you plant legunies, inoculate; 
If soil is sour—now hee#l this rhyme— 
Use about a ton, per acre, of lime. 


Any new machinery to set up? Let the 
boys in on the job. ‘.You will learn one or 
two things yourself if you do, and one of 
them is that boys have 


























My soil lies in the ocean, 
My soil lies in the sea; 
I'm going to build a terrace, 


And keep my soil with me. R. R. 


Why does paper roofing wrinkle so after 
it is laid? Here is what one man thinks 
about it and how he deals with the difficulty: 
The wrinkling is due to heat expansion after 
the paper has been put on. To prevent 
this, eut the strips, lay them in the sun to 
stretch for a few hours, then put them on 
and you have a roof that will not wrinkle. 


Summer plowing is not a pleasant sub- 
ject—that is, if you have to use horses. The 
stubble ground is most always hard, the 
weather is hot and the flies are bad. A 
tractor doesn’t mind hard ground and hot 
weather—and if it is a good tractor, there 
are no flies on it. The point is, though, 
ground for fall wheat ought to be plowed as 
early as possible. The later you wait, the 
lower the yield will be next year. Now, do 
as we say and plow early. 


Don’t be peeved, folks, if you miss the 
familiar article on budding trees that 
usually goes in a summer number of The 
Farm Journal. If you want directions for 
doing the work, say so, and we'll send them 
to you. So many things to print there isn’t 
room for all. If you don’t see what you 
want, write for it. “Ever to help and 
never to harm,” is an old Farm Journal 
motto. All kinds of grafting and budding 
are described in Bulletin 223, Missouri Ex- 
periment Station, Columbia, Mo. This is 
a useful and interesting bulletin, free from 
foregoing address. 


Three rules to remember-in sowing al- 
falfa: Be sure the soil has lime enough, be 
sure it is drained, be sure to inoculate. Hf 
you want another rule, here it is: Be sure 
to plant seed of a hardy variety, such as 
genuine Grimm. All right, go ahead. 











Let this plant alone— it is the deadly 


amanita 


The deadly amanita, or death cup, is an 
attractive-looking poisonous plant found in 
woodlands, particularly pine woods, and 
occasionally in the open. So poisonous is 
this species that a single plant may prove 
fatal. It is the most dangerous of all the 
poisonous mushrooms. The deadly amanits 
is usually white or tan in color, although 
occasionally yellow or greenish specimens 
may be found, The stem is practically al- 
ways white and the plant ordinarily grows 
to a height of from three to seven inches. 
The outstanding characteristic is the death 
eup at the base of the stem, which is fre- 
quently so buried in the leaf mold as to be 
unnoticed: (See the photo.) Any mush- 
room with a eup at the base of the stem is 
dangerous, although there is at least one 
species devoid of a cup that is fatally 
poisonous. No rule ean be given for dis- 
tinguishing poisonous mushrooms from the 
edible kinds. The only safe practise is to 
eat only such easily recognizable species as 
the morel, oyster mushroom, inky cap and 
puffballs, and leave unfamiliar or doubtful 
specimens severely alone. Even handling 
the deadly amanita may cause illness 

Symptoms of poisoning 





sharper eyes than most 
of us grown-ups and are 
keener to see how things 
go. That is why they 
are so helpful at such a 
time. 


Bothered with ants in 
the lawn? Try calcium 
eyanid; just punch a few 
holes about a foot apart 
near the ants’ nest and 
put a spoonful of cal- 
clum cyanid in each 
hole. Let us know how 
this works. If your 
seed store hasn’t the 
cyanid, the Editor will 


tell you where to get it. forte. 


_ You may not believe 
it, but one of the best 
stands of sweet clover I 
ever saw was sown be- 
tween the corn rows in 
August, by using a one- 
horse drill. About 15 
pounds to the acre—and 
inoculate the — seed, 
please. T. E. 





A good silo is the lighthouse on the 
Cut silage eorn 
kernels are well dented. 


Don’t garden just because the wife 
wants you to, but because a gt 
garden is 51 per cent of a good living. 





The County Agent Says: 


A lot of farmers would be all right ° 
when it rained if the dollars would 
chase themselves back up the hill 
when the rain was over. 


when the 


It takes twelve months to correct 
a mistake on the farm. 


Most farmers buy RETAIL and 
sell WHOLESALE, so you'd better 
sell more than you buy. 


Consider sweet 


Little seeds of clover, 
Little grains of lime, 
Make the old farm over 
In the shortest time. 
clover, 
way it grows—down as well as up. 
Even timothy in all its glory is not 
arrayed as is this plant. xe 4 


usually appear about ten 
or twelve hours after 
eating,when cramps and 
convulsions may set in. 
The plant is said to be 
poisonous to cattle as 
well as to man. 


A. A.H. 


Grimm alfalfa beats 
the common variety— 
Leon Fowles, Hampshire 
county, Mass., says so. 
He sowed half of the 
field with Grimm and 
half with northern- 
grown common seed. 
The Grimm just licked 
the common all to pieces. 


How about a vacation 
when harvest is over? 
Arrange with your neigh- 
bor to exchange work in 
doing chores, then drive 
away for a week to the 
fair, or to the shore, 
or to the mountains— 
wherever you like. You'll 
feel more like working 
when you come home. 


and the 
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that saved the house 


CThe rock 











eae Here's where the fire centered. The 
Gyb-Lab is sound—merely discolored 





me ~ = 
This new home, at Newcastle, Ind., saved byits Gyp-Lap Sheathing 
A kettleful of roofing asphalt, bubbling away 
beside the new-sheathed wall of a residence in 
building. A roar of explosion—a burst of flame 
—and a mass of blazing pitch hurtles against the 
wall, threatening both the new house and its 
neighbor with total destruction. 












to form a fireproof barrier against the flames. 


This is an actual occurrence. It happened re- 
cently during the building of two fine homes, 
of Spanish design, for Dr. H. Edwin Kiddy and 
Mr. G. O. Newton, of Newcastle, Indiana, just 
after the Gyp-Lap and wire mesh had been 
put up, in readiness for stucco. 


Sheathe your house, barn or other buildings 
with Gyp-Lap. This mineral lumber puts a 
rigid, bracing, lasting wall of fireproof gypsum 
around the framework and under the roof- 
ing. It protects,insulates, strengthens, and all 
at no more cost than ordinary wood sheath- 
ing—indeed, generally for less. 
Your dealer in Sheetrock, lumber or building 
supplies sells Gyp-Lap or can get it for you 
promptly from our nearest mill. Made only by 
the United States Gypsum Company. 


Thirty-five feet high the column of fire shoots, and 
for 30 minutes burns full force against the building. 


When finally the firemen subdue the flames, what 
damage has been done? The wooden window frame 
near where the fiery spatter struck is burned to a 
char. But the building wall itself is safe and sound 
—because it’s sheathed with Gyp-Lap. The mineral 
lumber has met the fire and defeated it. 


Where the burning asphalt struck its outer surface, the 
fibre covering of the Gyp-Lap is charred. But the core 
of gypsum rock within is white, intact. And on the 
inner surface, next the framework it protected, no sign 


shows of the fire that raged only one-half inch away. UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
Not so much as a smoke stain showed behind the joint General Offices 
where the tongue-and-groove units of Gyp-Lap met 205 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 


YF-LA FP 


The FIREPROOF Sheathing Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 








72 designs from National Ar- . UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 
chitectural Prize Contest have Me 
been compiled in an attractive P R oO D U Cc - } Ss Dept, 425, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 

weer oe gy shaved —— _Send me sample of Gyp-Lap and free Booklet, 

W] ‘went Y, U.S. Gypsum Co., Protected Homes. 

205 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
Illinois. Nase 
Name......—--.-.0---:----------—— Wee ae LOOM ee 
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- York, the Lincoln Highway, pass- 
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Gateway Routes 
Into Philadelphia 


HE “Gateway Map” which you will 
find on page 28 of this issue is mtended 

. to show the best routes by which 
automobile tourists-ean reach the Sesqui- 


,Centennial at Philadelphia, from every 


direction. 

There are, of course, scores of other 
roads, most of them good, for 
Pennsylvania now has one of 
the finest primary road systems 


wake up her husband from a sound sleep 
to tell him on inquiring what’s the matter, 
“Nothing, only ? wanted to know if you 
were awake.” 
aq 

There is a real significance in a patch on 
the trousers, whether it be on the knees or 
on the seat. The one spells piety.and in- 
dustry and the other laziness. 


qc « 


Believe nothing against another but on 
good authority, nor report what may hurt 


The Back-Seat Drivers 


High Farming at 
-. Elmwood—rim webb 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
My father-in-law, Mr. Priestman, 
told me the other day that’ there 


used to be sweet clover on Elmwood Farm 
long ago, in the days when it was con- 
sidered a weed. 

He says he remembers very plainly 
when there was quite a patch 
of it in one corner of a grain- 
field, and Judge Biggle went to a 





in the country. But tourists will 
find these main highways, passing 
through the cities marked, the 
best for their purpose. 

Of the two roads north from 
Baltimore, the one through Con- 
owingo is the more interesting. 
Of the two south from New 


ing through Trenton, is in the 
better condition (mostly con- 
crete), but carries a very heavy 
traffic load. 

Travelers from the north should 
use the Binghamton gateway. 
From the west and southwest, 
most tourists will probably want 
to come through Gettysburg on 
the Lincoln. Highway,. crossing 
the Susquehanna at Columbia in- 
stead of Harrisburg. 

The Lincoln Highway near Pitts- 
burgh is not in good condition, 
and at presént it 1s better to use 
the old National Pike, passing 
through Wheeling and Cumber- 
land, Md., and reaching Gettys- 
burg by way of Hagerstown. 

The great new Delaware River 
Bridge, opened with much cere- 
mony at the beginning of July, 
gives easy access to Atlantic City 
and the long string of famous sea- 





shore resorts along the New Jer- LEE 
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mOwW PUSH UP THE 
SPARK A LITTLE?! 
WATCH , NOW, TURN TO 
THE RigHT!! — GWE 
‘eR more 6ASti — 
PAY MORE ATTENTION 
\T THE ROAD — 





TURN TO THE ™“™ 

LEFT — LESS GAS. © 
NOW — WATCH OUT FOR | 
THAT CHUCK HOLE !! 
THROW ‘YOUR CLUTCH 






lot of trouble to get rid of it. 

It is a little like the case of the 
tomato, that used to be ealled 
“love-apple,”” and was considered 
poisonous. No doubt it was not 
a very wholesome article of food, 
either, until the plant-breeders got 
after it and developed the big, 
round, smooth, juicy fruit of 
today. It makes you stop and 
wonder what common plant or 
weed of today, considered worth- 
less or worse, will be the next to 
be developed into something new 
for the good of mankind. 

Returning to my sweet clover, 
it has looked pretty good since 
the wheat was cut, and is making 
some growth, though not as much 
as I expected. Seotty tells me 
that the big growth comes the 
second year, not the first. 

I expect to turn the stock on it 
for a month, and then take them 
off so as not to pasture too close 
and cause winter-killing. It is a 
homely looking kind of a plant, 
to be sure, but handsome is as 
handsome does, and I certainly 
got a satisfactory stand of the 
sweet clover with half the trouble 
I would have had with alfalfa, for 
example. 

Mr. Editor, I wonder whether 













sey coast, from end to end. 


aq a 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Uncle Levi Zink says that out West the 

cellar is the place to go in time of cyclones, 

and when a man has a barrel of hard cider 

m the cellar it’s surprising how many 

times a day the weather locks threatening. 
aq €« 

A Congressman is suing for breach of 
promise. Suppose constituents started 
doing that! 

aq « 

An Oswego man, after a little experience, 
truthfully and indignantly asserts that no 
woman, however nervous, has a right to 


As if we’re not having enough trouble already 


with that bad tire! 


another, unless it be a greater hurt to an- 
other to conceal it: 


aoe 


When road hog meets road hog the shop 
man smiles. 
aq @« 
When a man is so stingy as to borrow 
a newspaper when he is able to buy, he will 
talk through his nose to save wearing out 


his teeth. 
aq €« 


It’s easy for trouble to overtake the fast 
young man. 


any of your readers have ever 
worked out a scheme for keeping 
tools where they ought to be? If 
such a plan has been invented, it 
ought to be Secth anything up to a million 
dollars to its inventor, although it might 
not be so profitable for the tool people. 
Elmwood Farm is very well equipped with 
tools. We have, in facet, quite a little 
machine shop, with a drill and a lathe driven 
by a one-half horse-power electric motor. I 
would like to have a larger motor on skids 
for general farm work, but the electric 
company so far refuses to make a reasonable 
rate on power; and in fact, I run the small 
motor as little as possible, on account of 
the excessive cost. Outside power jobs I 
expect to do with the power take-off on the 
new tractor. [Continued on page 8 
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Nature Sprinkles Best 
By Walt Mason 
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from green to gray and brown. I worked 
nine hydrants overtime, and used three 
miles of garden hose, for sprinklers squan- 
dered many a dime, and still the grass turned 
up its toes. “Your grass is dead,” the 
neighbors said, “you'll have to seed it 
down once more; the life from all the roots 
is sped, the lawn’s as barren as a floor.” 
And then one night there came a rain, the 
kind we had when I was young; J. Pluvius 
grew safe and sane, and from the rain tank 
knocked the bung. And then the grass 
een came 


it came from. Even Gladys 


High Farming at Elmwood 


Continued from page 7 


My trouble is with the small tools from 
the shop. Everybody uses them, including 
the three women on the place, and I truly 
believe I am the only one who has any real 
intention of returning the tool to the place 
who is very 
orderly about most things, thinks nothing 
of borrowing one of the saws to saw a ham 
bone or something like that, and leaving it 


on the lawn. 


once more showed life, the 
hack, that long was gone; and 
Jane, my wife, turned joyous handsprings 


in the oven of the cook stove. 

Smith is the worst. He leaves tools 
around anywhere. I am something of an 
old maid on the subject, and generally get 
things put back where they belong, but 


and Susan 





lee 


ae 











LL summer long, to save the grass, I 
kept the lawn well wetted down; the 





GOING TO THE FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 


only the other day I left my best ax out in 
the rain for two days. 

Altogether, if anybody has a practical 
and foolproof plan, that works, for keeping 
tools in their places, it ought to be made 
public, and the quicker the better. 7’. Webb. 





grass all shriveled up, alast and changed 





How To Run a County Fair 


O man in his rite senses would ever 

try to be the boss of a County Fair. 

There was once a man who dreamed 
he ran a County Fair to suit everybody and that’s how he 
knowed he was dreaming. : 

Once I knew a eccentric karakter named Wallie Richardson 
who got it into his head he could run a fair that would suit one 
and all. He yearned and yearned to be chose manager of our 
County Fair until he yearned himself out of his 
job in Tiffany’s clothespin department. Being 
without empioyment and not very bright there 
wasn’t nothing left for us to do but to make him 
Superintendent of the County Fair. He lasted 
three years and passed away trying to arrange a 
program that would suit a bunch of exhibitors 
who each wanted either all first prizes or his scalp. 

Nobody but a nut would ever take the job if 
he knowed beforehand how he was to be picked 
onto. I went to Wallie’s funeral, and the words 
of Pastor Wilbur come back to me to this day. 
“You must not greeve,” he told us, “the body 
that lies here is not your frend, Wallie: it is merely 
a husk, a empty shell—the nut has went to 
heaven.” 

The ainshunt Black Shirts of Italy had another 
holiday they called Saturnalia, which was much 
the same as our Harvest Homes only quite less 
refined in many respects. At this time they 
honored a old gink named Bacchus, by means 
of every one going around with their arms linked 
in those of their boon companions singing “Sweet Adeline, My 
Adeline At Nite Dear Hart, |For you I pine” and broke the 
Eighteenth Amendment. 

n this country the first county fair-was started by a hero named 
Elkanah Watson of the Umpire State of New York. In 1819 he 
succeeded in horn-swaggeling the New York Legislature to appre- 
priate 10,000$s a year for premiums on agricultural and home 
farm products. The shock of actually getting money out of a 
State Legislature for anything helpful to the farmers was too 
much for any one man to stand alone, and a few years later Elkanah 
passed to his Reward in a daze. 

But Elkanah had started something and the yeat after. he had 
unsoddered the New York Legislature from its appropriation, the 

Columbian Agricultur- 
al Society got together 
in Washington, D. C. 
and held the greatest 
show ever mg; i 
in the Capital City— 
not barring P. T. Bar- 
num’s six ring circus 
or the last Congress. 

Today there is more 
than 25,000,000 people 
who attend fairs in 
this country every year 
and out of this number 
a lot of them fail to 
get caught in. speed 
traps going to or irom 
the Fair grounds. 

One of the best fee- 
tures about a fair is 





By Robert W. Rogers 


they can do things than any one else in the nayborheod. 


ranged for in any Fair, for nothing promotes good feelin 
than to have a exhibit of babies. } 
arranged to have Old Doc Tuttle examine the babies. All our 





that it makes every one love his naybor more 
—or less. It gives the farmer and his wife a 
chanct to show their naybors how much better 


A Baby parade is one of the first feetures that should be ar- 


At our last County Fair we 
best families had their little darlings out in per- 
ambulators for the parade, and you can guess 
how pleased the mothers of them aristocratic 
babies was when first prize was awarded to a 
colored baby, a second prize to a foruners offspring 
and third prize to a orphun from the children’s 
home whose sister had brung her to be examined. 
Doe Tuttle’s practice aint never been the same 
since. 

The different contests between the ladies is 
also a cause of much warm feeling among naybors. 
There is nothing pleases a member of the Snare 
Sex more than to have there next door naybor 
get the decision over them on her canned fruit, 
tatting, or pastry. 

Every Fair has got to have rules and regula- 
tions. Here is a few of them that might help you 
make a success of your Fair this fall. 

Conditions: All entries must be made with the 
understanding that when there is any dispute 
about the meaning of the rules the controversy 
shall be referred to Will H. Hays. 

Entries:_ Entries for exhibits should be made the day after 
marked for the close of entries. Make your entries as late as 

ssible. Don’t hesitate to bring anything to the fair without 
aainn made no entry. Insist that it be classified, no matter how 
late you are. Make the judges examine it and raise a awful yell 
if they don’t award it a prize. 

Entry Cards and Tags: Tags will be gave to each exhibitor. 
One for himself and the other for his entry. Be careful not to get 
them mixed up as they do not like hogs in the grand stands. 

Removal of Exhibits: Do not bother to feed your live stock. 
The S.P.C.A. will take care of the stock for you and later will 
take care of you too. . 

Assigning Position: Bring in your exhibits any time the fair 
is in progress. Don’t pay no attention to any one who tells you 
to be in place the morning the fair opens. 

Locating Exhibits: Exhibit your animals and exhibits any 
time you want to and not when the superintendent wants you to; 
in this way you can not only make a good exhibition of your 
entries but you will make a exhibition of yourself too. 

Separate Booths: If you want to alter a exhibition booth why 

o ahead and alter it. Charge the bill up to the Fair Association. 
if there is’nt room enough for an extra booth build one on the race 
track. 

Withdrawals: Don’t hesitate to change your mind at any 
time and withdraw.a exhibit you have entered. Beef violently 
about favoritism of the judges. 

Protective Measures: ‘ 
Politishuns Day but the management will positively not be re- 
sponsible for missing valuables on this okashun. 

Chickens: Plymouth Rocks are barred. 

Correction of Awards: ; , i 
during the ensuing winter by the leading and various sewing 


. circles of the community. 


more+ 





olice protection will be provided on — 
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All disputed awards will be decided 
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Better Food for Better Crops 


By A. B. Ross 














Farm Journal in the last seven years, my subject has gen- 
erally ‘been the. soil, the soil bacteria and the behavior of 
different plant-foods as shown by the best experiment-station tests. 
Whenever I used figures of yields and profits, these were based 
on the tetal quantity of products—bushels of wheat, pounds of 
clover hay, ete. In discussing the profit to be made from the use 
of a certain plant-food, such as the famous “3 to 2,” this profit 
was obtained by simply multiplying the increased vield by an 
average selling price or money value. 

This system is all right as far as it goes. I have no apology 
to make for it, whatever. But there is an additional element in 
the calculation which really must be considered, and this is the 
quality, as well as the quantity, of the crops produced. 

No grain-farmer needs to be told that wheat differs in grade; 
or that he can sell sound corn, but must feed unsound corn. No 
dairyman is ignorant of the fact that some rough feeds are worth 
more than others, pound for pound. 


Delaware Tests Show Quality 


I am going into this short review at this time, because I have 
been going over two recent bulletins from the Delaware Experi- 
ment Station, which give some very interesting and enlightening 
figures on this very point. 

In another article about six months ago I analyzed these same 
bulletins, because they showed a case where, by figuring nitrogen 
fertilizer at a low cost, and the additional erops at high values, it 
was possible to show a profit by adding nitrogen to the standard 
phosphorie acid-potash Fert ilizer. 

The other information from the Delaware bulletins, however, 
is just as important, and does not depend on any arbitrary juggling 
of price figures. 

I will explain it as simply as I can. But first I want to com- 
pliment the men at the Delaware Experiment Station on their 


I: the long series of articles which I have contributed to The 








build production, and not to balanee the soil, as folks once thought 

As usual, “‘N”’ stands for nitrogen, in this case nitrate of soda: 
“P” for phosphoric acid, in the form of acid phosphate; ‘“K’’ for 
potash, in the form of muriate; and “M”’ for manure, of which 
twelve and one-half tons were used in a four-year rotation. 


Increases in Crops from Use of Fertilizers 


Corn Wheat Hay 
(bushels) (bushels) (pounds) 
Pp ee . 6.3 , 2 ~448 (loss) 
Din iie sce oaivies 4).4 (loss) 0.2 A567 ‘ 
| eas : oe 1.3 4.6 376 —(* 
No occas ? 5.8 6.9 -168 
es. 28.0 7.4 948 
¢ eee 28.6 11.8 “1497 
NPR oS ii. . 39.6 16.5 1518 
Betis Fee 465 7.9 2366 


If the Delaware bulletin makers had stopped there, as the bulle- 
tin makers of other states do, the story would have been only half 
told—would have been, in fact, misleading. 


How Good? 


So, the Delaware station proceeds to give us facts as to the grades 
of the wheat and corn, from which we can determine accurately; 


























An experimental wheat plat at the Delaware Station 


fine work with these tests. The bulletins covering these 15 
years are far ahead of anything done by any other station, as far 
as I know. But there is still more information we need in seeking 
profits from our farms. It is to be hoped that other soil men will 
follow the Delaware trail, and base their advice on facts that make 
dollars instead of on theoties that destroy profits. 

It is fair to say that no soil or fertilizer bulletin is complete 
or reliable unless, side by side with the record of increased quan- 
lities, it gives the effect of each combination of fertilizer on the 
quality of the grain, hay, straw and stover. 


The World Pays for Protein 


The protein in our feeds fixes the quantity of milk, meat and e 
production. The quantity in the grain is directly proportione 


‘to the grade of the grain. 


Underfeeding or starving the plants lowers the grade of the 
product. ‘Malnutrition’ is a term that applies to plants, just 
as it does to calves or human beings. 

In the following table from the Delaware tests, the gains for 
each kind of fertilizer used are shown in the lasi rotation, as 
compared with unfertilized production in the first rotation. The 
purpose is to show the power of each fertilizer to maintain or to 





Average annual yield of corn, 85 bushels, 87 per cent sound 


the real difference between the value of the different fertilizers 
With No. 1 wheat selling at $1.25, each lower grade reduces the 
value per bushel three cents. And sound corn is the only kind we 
can sell. So the Delaware bulletins give us the increased percent- 
ages of sound corn, as compared with that on the unfertilized plats. 

The average weight per bushel of wheat on the unfertilized plats 
was 51.66 pounds, and the average percentage of sound corn 
was 60.82 per cent. 

The following table shows the gains over those figures for each 
combination of fertilizer tested 


Increased weight Increased per cent 
per bus. wheat sound corn 


See 4.21 Ibs, 3.03 
x“. O.8l “ 4.06 
4 5.06 * 12.39 
pa ae 3.46 ** 4 56 
eae 1.06 * 21.92 
PK.. 6.36 ** 26.10 
NPK oe es 28 27 
M... 4.48 * 26.04 


The extra value per bushel of wheat over the next lower grade is 
three cents; and that applies to all bushels produced, not simp! 
to the extra bushels. Here, then, we can figure the extra gain 
due to the higher grades, for each combination of fertilizer. This 
extra gain, with weights per bushel, price per bushel, ete., appears 
in the next table. 


Weight Price per Buchels per Extra value 

per bushel Grade — bushel acre per aere 
ae 55.87 t $1.16 15.8 $0.95 
N. 52.47 5 1.13 12.7 0.35 
K . 56.72 f 1.16 16.3 0.95 
NP.. 55.12 t 1.16 20.5 1.23 
Mats nes Sree 4 1.16 20.5 1.23 
st 7 eee 58.02 3 1.19 22,7 2.04 
NPEK.. . 88.75 3 1.19 28.9 2 60 
| | RS ere 56.14 4 1.16 23.0 1. 35 


Notice that these cash gains are not on the extra quantity of 
wheat which the fertilizers gave, but on the extra quality. Both 
quality and quantity have to be considered [Continued on page 53 
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Oft in the Stilly Night 


By Florence Moore 

















of OU do it exactly as I say and the shrewdest examiner living 
would never get wise.”’ 
Robert Dunaway, cashier of the People’s Bank, leaned 


intimately across the table where in unprecedented happening he 
and the teller, Howland Wyker, lingered over a Newburg lobster 
and other tasty accessories foreign to the good-looking young 
teller’s customary diet. In a nutshell, the cashier was asking 
the teller to “juggle” his books in favor of a certain corporation, 
in which the former was interested. 

“At the most it’s only a gilt-edge loan,” Dunaway assured 
him, “‘and if anything did go wrong, you could simply swear you 
did it under my orders—that. would let you out.” 

“But in a sense it would be embezzling, wouldn’t it, Mr. Duna- 
way?” the boy asked, conscientiously. 

“Lad, your unsophistication is refreshing—positively refresh- 
ing,” the cashier answered. “Embezzling, indeed!’ he exclaimed, 
breaking into a hearty . laugh, 
while an embarrassed look spread 
over the young fellow’s face. 

““My dear chap,”’ Dunaway con- 
tinued, when his mirth had 
abated, “this proposition is as 
sound as the Rock of Gibraltar; 
the bank itself would go into it 
in a minute, if promotion schemes 
were not against its policy—I 
merely wanted to give you the 
first chance, Howland, because of 
your mother.” 





HIS last shot went home, just 

as Dunaway had calculated it 
would. Catching his cue from the 
fact that Howland was the sole 
support of a widowed mother, the 
cashier made the remainder of his 
plea on her account. 

“T guess she’d feel pretty good 
to see you cashier of the ‘People’s,’ 
eh, son?” he asked. ‘And J’m 
the one to swing the deal for 
you,” he went on, confidentially 
owering his voice, “for once the ‘Pitchblend’ gets a start, I’m 
going into it myself—that’ll leave a decent job open at the bank 
for some one—might as well be you, Wyker.”’ 

Finally they decided to let the matter rest overnight, and as 
Dunaway’s big car stopped to leave the teller at his modest home, 
the older man, placing a paternal hand on the broad though 
youthful shoulder, said, ‘Remember, son, it’s the chance of a 
lifetime for us both.” 

Tiptoeing in, Howland had gone immediately to bed, only to 
find sleep far from him. His mind was ablaze with the cashier’s 
daring suggestion. Time after time he would doze off, then 
wake with a start, to begin anew a review of the situation. 

“I owe it to mother,” he kept telling himself, “‘Dad was just 
an honest plodder and never got any place—I——” 

Then he dozed, and when he woke again, he jumped out of bed. 
“Might as well settle it now,” he muttered between clenched 
teeth, as he groped his way to the telephone and called Dunaway’s 
number. 

“Thish you, Dunaway?” he heard himself asking thickly, at 
the cashier’s impatient ‘Hello.’ 

“Thish is Wyker—just wanted to say I’m bound to do that 
li’l thing for you.” 

“Good boy, but don’t talk about it over the phone,” Dunaway 
answered, slamming up his receiver. 


IS mind vastly relieved, Howland went back to bed, and 
before he realized that he had been asleep, the day which 
was to be his life’s turning point had dawned. 

“T think I’m in line for a better job at the bank,” he told his 
mother at breakfast. “Had a talk with Mr. Dunaway, the cashier, 
last night.* 

“Gee, I'll be glad when you can have a decent house on ‘the 
Hill,’ like Mrs. Dunaway has,” he went on, as it came to him 
how mean and dingy their little place really was. ‘We may be 
having a car, too,” he told her as he kissed her good-by at the door. 

His mother, smiling fondly as she pointed out their cherry tree, 
only said, ““Look Howey, it’s budding out.” 

“Poor, vapid Mother,” he thought pityingly, “to make inane 
remarks about the silly budding of a still sillier cherry tree, at 
a time like this.” 

At the bank, passing the cashier’s imposing mahogany desk, 














his mind’s eye already saw ‘‘Howland Wyker—Cashier” in the 
brass name-plate on the end. For the first time in three years, 
the unobtrusive letters proclaiming: ‘‘Mr. Wyker—Teller,” 
failed to elicit their usual thrill. 

A propitious moment offering, Dunaway slipped into his cage 
and left a form, by which Howland’s books were to be kept. Then 
the crooked work moved swiftly and feverishly forward. The 
examiner came and went twice, giving no sign of having heard 
the young teller’s loudly beating heart. . 

For Howland it was a period of extreme distress. Constantly 
he strove to fight off a great, engulfing depression. At times it 
assumed the proportions of a flat-iron reposing in the pit of his 
stomach. Ultimately it all culminated in his coming to work one 
day to find the cashier gone. 

“Out of town for a few days,” the assistant cashier said, staring 
at the sudden blanching of the teller’s face. 


WEEK later, with Dunaway 

still ominously absent, the 
examiner came again. There 
must have been no little pre- 
liminaries, but all that seemed 
b . vivid to Howland was the ac- 
Wj,/4 cusing finger leveled at him and 
Uy the well-known gruff voice, echo- 
ing and re-echoing. throughout 
the building, while clerks and 
Yy officials turned to look. 
— “You’re short, young man,’ 
on the examiner thundered, “you're 
short—a hundred thousand- 
maybe more.” 

There was an emergency meet- 
ing of the directors. Mechani- 
cally Wyker answered their sum- 
mons. Dazedly he confessed his 
part in the shortage. 

“T did it under Dunaway’s 
orders,” he defended, ‘he said 


the stack of bills their | that would let me out all right.” 
“It will,” he heard a director 


fingers brushed : 
murmur meaningly. 


‘“‘Dunaway’s orders—pouf,” snorted MacGregor, vice-president, 
in his peculiarly irritating way. “You didn’t happen to know 
the banking business, yourself, did you?” he asked scathingly. 

When the grilling was over and no one made any motion to 
detain him, the boy, as in a trance, started home. Going out the 
door he met old Tom Sharpley, one of the institution’s heaviest 
depositors, coming in. Sharpley, a life-long friend of his father’s, 
had helped to get Howland in as teller at the bank. 

“Too bad, boy,’ he said, in passing, ‘‘it’ll go hard with your 
ma—your pa was an honest man.” 

In the next block he met Chet Hatterson, a schoolmate of his 
who, since his marriage, had started a savings account at the 
‘People’s’. 

“Hello, Wyke,’’ Hatterson called, “hope I’m not too late for 
banking hours—gotta draw out a little today.”” And Wyker 
without stopping, had replied, “Sorry, Chet, but the bank’s clos 
its doors—it’s failed.’”’ Reaching home he found that the news 
had preceded him. There was a doctor in attendance. 

“Your mother must have had a bad heart for years,” the 
physician informed him. ‘Chances are, she won’t survive this 
shock.’”’ For a long time then he heard her moaning, crying out 
at times with a piercing sharpness; but when he tried to go in'to 
her, some one held him back. Of a sudden she grew very quiet. 

‘She is dead,”’ a strange voice told him, After that nothing was 
real, save his mother lying there, white and cold, in the parlor of 
their little home. The funeral was an indistinct horror, with 
many strangers present, suspiciously eyeing him. Frequently he 
discovered his hand going to his inner pocket, to touch an envelope 
there. He felt it to be the only bond of sympathy left him. 





“When he handed her 


T was a queer, little, unsigned note, written in half-familiar 
feminine hand. Blurred in many places, he could make but 
little out of it; still he felt that its tone implied friendliness. 
Arrived at this conclusion, his one ambition came to be to de- 
cipher every word of the message, but when he diligently set 
himself about the task, his weary, heavy-lidded eyes would 
refuse to stay open. Invariably he would drop off, in a troubled 
sleep, to be haunted by the note’s one line, which stood out plainer 
than all the rest: : 
“You and the cherry tree must not disappoint me,” it said, 
“for I believe in you both.” 














ie, Hin 
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Try as he would, he eould not quite identify the handwriting. 
At times he was almost convinced that it was that of the sweet- 
faced, gray-eyed girl who came from a broker’s office to the bank 
every day, just at closing time; but he was not sure. 

He had never forgotten that gray-eyed girl. In fact, he had 
often thought of her since the time when, in answer to his pro- 
fessionally polite remark about the weather, she had answered: 

“Oh, yes, spring days are lovely up in the country, where I 
come from, but weather in the city doesn’t seem to matter much— 
one is obliged to go ahead with the grind just the same.”’ 

A glimpse at the receipt file in his window, where she signed 
daily, would set his mind at ease. Then he could find her and 
she would be his friend. But the file was inaccessible now. 


E had heard nothing from the bank since his last day there. 
No doubt the papers had been full of the scandal, but strangely 
enough, he could never get hold of a paper. 

At last, summoning his courage, he dared to go back to the 
bank. Unmolested, he went directly into President Malvern’s 
private office—a place he had never been before. Timidly *he 
thrust the deed to his home into the official’s hand. 

“Tt’s all I have to help pay,’ he heard himself saying, in a 
far-away voice, while the gray-haired old president shook his 
head and MacGregor, who chanced to be present, snatched pig- 
gishly at the document. : 

“Tt’s little enough,” the Scotchman told him, “and if it wasn’t 
for such old grannies as 
Malvern and Tom Sharp- 
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make amends for his rough words, Maizie would have none of it. 

“What if he does yowl?” she blazed. ‘He has nothing on you; 
you talk in your sleep about some tired, little gray-eyed girl— 
always wishing you could take her up to your old place to see the 
cherry tree in bloom—then you’d marry or if you eould, I guess 
—you’re dead in love with her—Howland—Howey—Howey 54 


STRANGE thing had happened. When Maizie shook his 

arm to emphasize her words, her voice changed to that of his 
mother, calling in the distance; then coming nearer and more 
insistent, until he opened his eyes and sat up. 

He was at home, in his own room. His mother was bending 
over him. 

“How hard you are to wake,” she was saying. ‘Did the cats 
fighting in the yard disturb you, all hours of the night, as they 
did me? Qh, didn’t you hear them?” she asked, as her son con- 
tinued to blink, very stupidly. 

“Yes, I guess I did,” he finally answered, “but I thought it was 
a woman moaning and a baby crying,” he added, a foolish grin 
spreading over his face. 

“Tom-cats and lobster,” he chuckled to himself, as he went 
happily about the business of dressing. 

“‘Mother,” he asked at breakfast, “do you ever have those 
heart spells that used to scare me stiff, when I was a kid?” 

“Not for years,” she replied, ‘I guess I’m too happy at the way 
we’re getting along to be sick now,” she finished, looking lovingly 
about, while to Howland it 
seemed that never before, 








ley, you’d be where you 
belong, young fellow—in 


with his mother so smiling 
and fresh, their own flowers 








jail.” 


nodding gaily from the 




















Ignoring MacGregor, the 





ex-teller asked, ‘‘Mr. Mal- 
vern, might I, just a min- 
ute, look over my old re- 
ceipt file?” 

And the bellicose Mac- 
Gregor, overhearing, an- 
swered: “You keep out— 
you—in banking circles 
you’re dead.” 

So he had gone out de- 
jectedly. Later he got 
work. Some strange, hard 
work, that left him always 
tired; much as the un- 
familiar, dark room, to 
which he had moved, con- <n 
tinually oppressed him. ‘ rE 8 

As time went on, he had on 
occasion to believe that his 
mind must be giving way, 
under the pressure of his 
accumulated trouble. Often 
he went into the business 
district, in his bare feet. 


wood. 





table, the bright cretonne 








slips shedding life over the 
old horse-hair furniture, had 

















the little place been so 




















Out of the earth, and out of the trees, 
Strength comes flowing into me; 
Out of the brook comes quietude, 
anne” from the sky comes wisdom’s 


As oft as on the earth I’ve lain 
I’ve died and come to life again; 
For only men who are hrave and 


Can come out changeless from a 





cheerful and homelike. 

As he kissed his mother 
at the door, she directed his 
gaze to a cherry tree, bend- 
ing under its weight of full- 
blown blooms. 

“Look!” she eried, ‘‘it’s 
out full this morning, and 
yesterday we both thought 
it was only budding.” 


LL the way to the bank, 
the lad felt himself 
borne along by the balmy, 
spring-morning air. He won- 
dered if, after all, Duna- 
way’s proposition had not 
been only a part of his 
nightmare. 
But as he passed the ma- 
hogany desk, the cashier 
hailed him. Subduing his 


Mary Carolyn Davies 








NE night as he came in 

from work, all his own 
grief was forgotten. On the stairway he had met Chet Hatterson’s 
wife, a heavy bag on one arm, a baby on the other. 

“Why Maizie,” he began impulsively, “did Chet 

He was interrupted by a burst of tears. “Chet was killed by 
a motor-eycle, a month ago,” she told him, moaning aloud, while 
the baby added a piteous whine. 

“T’m having a hard time of it,”’ she went on, with her old-time 
verbosity, “‘we lost everything, when the ‘People’s’ failed; Chet 
even had to let his insurance slide—he was just going to pay it 
up, the day they closed. I’m trying to get work, but oh, dear, 
it’s pretty hard with a baby.” 

From then on Maizie’s moaning cry stayed with him. All 
hours of the day and night he heard it. At length, when he had 
come across her, sobbing more bitterly than ever, he heard himself 
asking, in that far-away voice, that had come to be such a part 
of him, ““Maizie, will you marry me—then I'll have the right to 
take care of you and Chet’s baby.” 

“It’s the least you can do,”’ his jaded mind was saying. 

A justice married them. Maizie, in funereal ‘black, snivelled 
dismally through the ceremony. 

“She might buck up a bit—I’m giving up a lot for her,’’ How- 
land thought irritably, visions of the gray-eyed girl coming 
before him. 

They moved to a cheap apartment and Maizie proved to be a 
tormenting shrew, in the guise of a faded blond, who nagged and 
moaned methodically, while the baby cried without ceasing. 

“That kid yowls like a tom-cat,”’ Howland once said, in a fit of 
exasperation. Though he had been quickly ashamed and tried to 


” 





voice, he asked, ‘‘How about 
it, son?” 

“Nothing doing—not for a million bucks,”’ the teller answered 
as he went on to his cage with youthful swagger, while his tone 
belied further argument. 

At last the business day began to end. At last he glimpsed 
her. She was the final one in the line. She seemed drooped like 
a fragile flower, bearing the heat of the day. The first warm days 
were telling on her. Apparently she needed the reviving air of 
her beloved country. 

“How are you today?” Howland asked, a tinge of warmth in 
the customary greeting and admiration in his eyes, as he pushed 
a blank toward her. 

“Fine,” she answered listlessly, never raising her eyes from 
where she was signing. A wave of pity surged over Howland as 
he resolved to press their acquaintance. 

“Cherry trees are blooming now,” he ventured, ‘wish you 
could see ours—looks great—it would do you good—you seem 
tired of city things,” he wound up, a trifle confused, looking 
studiously down upon her signature, and thinking of the writing 
he had tried to decipher in his dream. 

“T am tired, and homesick, too,’”’ she flung out, almost bitterly. 
Tears gathered in her eyes and her voice trembled a little as she 
spoke, so Howland knew the plaint could be no idle chatter. It 
had come from deep within. 

When he handed her the stack of bills, thro the small win- 
dow, their fingers brushed in passing. Suddenly their eyes met. 
In hers was a startled shyness; in his a glad recognition. Two 
young creatures had felt the touch of spring and glimpsed love in 
the offing. 











Oh! I have passed a miserable night, so full of ugly sights, of ghostly dreams that, as I 
am a Christian faithful man, 1 would not spend another night, though ’twere to buy a 
world of happy days.—Shakespeare. 
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The Hundred Years’ Booze War 


HE utmost activities of the booze crowd, and even the plain 

evidence that the great cities are more wet than dry, will not 
in our opinion, have any immediate effect on the Volstead Act— 
much less on the Eighteenth Amendment itself. 

Nevertheless, it is time that the dry armies were fully aware 
that the assault on prohibition is in deadly earnest, and that the 
next campaign in this modern ‘‘Hundred Years’ War’ must begin. 

The weapons must be the same that have been successful in the 
past, and of these the chief one is persistent education as to the 
evil effects of the drug, alcohol. 

There are a thousand sides to the booze question, and there is 
fighting on every one of these fronts. Perhaps this is unavoid- 
able; perhaps it is necessary that the poison purveyors should be 
fought wherever they are found. But sooner or later the armic 
of morality and prosperity must concentrate in that sector where 
alone they are certain of victory. 

Alcohol is a drug; it is a habit-forming drug; taken in small 
amounts it does little harm; the 
universal experience of thousands 
of years shows that few alcohol 
drinkers are able to restrict them- 
selves to small amounts; in praclise 
the immoderate use of the drug is 
directly destructive of health, and 
is the indirect agent of every kind 
of vice and crime; it promotes dis- 
honesty, disease, deformity, insanity 
and prostitution; it causes ineffi- 
ciency, accidents, poverty, misery 
and death. 

It is the persistent teaching of 
these undenied and undeniable 
facts that prepared the ground for 
the Anti-Saloon League and its 
allies, and led to the adoption of 
the Eighteenth Amendment. * The 
League would have toiled in vain 
if the sober judgment and moral 
sense of-the American people had 
not already been convinced of the 
deadly menace of the drug, alcohol. 

It will take, in our opinion, a 
renewed and equally determined 
campaign of education, on an 
equally vast scale, to keep the 
amendment in the Constitution, 
and a strong enforcement act on 
the books and properly enforced. 

If the dry armies are resting under a sense of security, 
they, should realize at once that it is a false one. 








Disease the Worst Enemy 


ERRIBLE as war is, it is still not so destructive of human life 

as disease. The War Department fecords show that all deaths 
in the army for the four years following April 1, 1917, totaled 
119,568. 

Of these, only 50,341 were killed in the World War or died of 
wounds. , The greater number, 69,227, fell victims to disease or 
other causes. The bacteria are still more deadly than machine- 
gun bullets or poison gas. 


The Bursting of the Dark Pool 


N the Dark Tobacco Belt of Western Kentucky a tobacco pool 

on the lines of the Burley pool operated with fair success for a 
couple of years. But last fall the disloyalty of many members 
and the attacks of tobacco-trade interests caused the pool to sus- 
pend operations. 

The effect on tobacco prices was immediate and startling. Ex- 
act comparisons are hard to get, but in a general way prices at the 
public warehouses—the so-called ‘“loose-leaf floors’’—fell to 
about half their previous level. 


The object lesson has not been lost on tobacco growers in the 
adjoining Burley territory. Thus the able editor of the Falmouth 
Outlook wrote recently: 

‘“‘At Owensboro last Thursday dark-tobacco prices hit the bot- 
tom on the loose-leaf floors, when the average was $6.39. . The 
same day at Lexington white Burley sold at an average of $23.65. 
The pool burst in the ‘Black Patch’ last fall and the growers are 
now ‘getting all their money in a bunch.’ The non-poolers were 
the cause of the failure of the pool, but they are now squalling at 
the top of their voices for a reorganization. The same will happen 
in the ‘White Patch’ if the Burley Tobacco Growers’ Co-Operative 
Association is not signed up for another four years.” 

“Experience keeps a dear school,” wrote Poor Ricwarp, “but 
fools will learn in no other.” 


Good-By, House-Fly 


HESE verses are 17 years old, and maybe 47, for all we know. 
What of it? They are good enough, and important enoug> 
to print again: 
Good-by, 
House-fly ; 
Health boards cry 
You must die. 
You carry germs 
Upon your feet, 
And drop them in 
The things we eat; 
Deposit microbes 
On our plates, 
And scatter them 
On shiny pates. 
Hurtful atoms 
You dispose 
Upon Popsy 
Wopsy’s nose. 
Good-by, 
House-fly ; 
There’s reason why 
You must die. 





The Warning Stockings 
T will be ground lost if Our 
Girls go back to wearing black 

stockings, as seems possible. We 

base this not on artistic or fashion- 
able reasons, but on safety. 








Time for him to wake up 


For it is often only the twinkle 
of the light stockings at the road- 
side that warns the night-driving 
autoist of pedestrians ahead. 

Black stockings in the home, if you will, but only light 
shades on the highways at night, please. Safety first. 


Reapportion the Representatives 


HE complaint against Congress is always the same, and doubt- ° 

less always will be: they have done for selfish reasons the 
things they should not have done, and have left undone for selfish 
reasons the things they ought to have done. 

In the latter class is the failure of successive Congresses for the 
last four years to reapportion the 435 Representatives in the 
House among the states. As it stands, based on the 1910 census, 
some states have more Representatives than they are entitled to, 
and others have less. 

Or, in other words, each citizen in one of the latter states has 
lost some of his influence in running the nation, and each citizen 
in the former states has more than his share. 

It is true that there is no great public demand for Congress to 
do its plain duty; and likewise true that it is chiefly the agricul- 
tural states who have a disproportionate representation, at the 
expense of the industrial sections. But neither consideration 


can justify Congress in its defiance of the plain intent of the 
Constitution. 
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Crop Reports and Prospects 


By B. W. Snow 

















NE of my valued crop re- 
porters asks of what benefit 
are crop reports to the farmer. 
It is a question often asked and 
one that is very easily answered. 
The farmer.produces crops to sell. The selling price depends 
basically upon the quantity there is for sale. A local scarcity or a 
local surplus may be offset by a surplus or scarcity somewhere 
else. Unless the local producer knows the whole situation in all 
territory where his crop is grown, he can form no intelligent idea 
as to what should be a reasonable price for what he has for sale. 


Quicker and Better Reports: 


The price of wheat in Ohio is affected by the crop in Kansas, 
and in Canada, and in far-off Argentina. Those who deal in or 
distribute the crops the farmer raises keep closely posted as to 
crops and supplies everywhere, and unless the farmer has the 
same information he must always be at a disadvantage as a seller 
when he trades in the market with the far-better-posted buyer. 

The individual farmer who does not belong to a large co- 
operative selling organization has not the 
facilities to gather this information for 
himself. For that reason the Government 
collects and publishes crop reports for the 
individual. 

But the government reports are not speedy 
enough to be of great value to sellers of 
farm products; long before they are pub- 
lished, the grain trade is in possession of 
most of the same facts through other 
channels. The reporting service which I 
conduct in co-operation with The Farm 
Journal, for example, has all the essential 
facts on crop edénditions, at least a week 
ahead of the government reports. 

We can do, too, what the Government 
does not dare do—we can interpret the 
facts, compare them with other factors, 
and point out the probable future course of 
crop prices. 


Europe Guessed Wrong 


Wheat is being harvested somewhere in 
the world every day in-the year, so that 
there is no date that naturally divides the 
grain year. However, August 1 is arbitrarily 
taken as the beginning of the grain con- 
sumption year, and from that date European 
statisticians and the international grain 
trade reckon the wheat-harvesting. season. 

A year ago at this time the statisticians of Europe announced 
their conclusion that the world had produced a wheat crop very 
much above the ability of the world to consume. The basis for 
this forecast was a more-than-normal production in the importing 
countries of Europe, and the claim of a big surplus for export from 
Russia. This estimate placed world wheat supply 150,000,000 
bushels larger than man 6 consumption demand for the year, thus 
forecasting depressed prices and a heavy increase in world stocks 
on July 31 this year, as compared with a year ago. 

In The Farm Journal I took strong exception to this conclusion, 
and warned farmers and the trade that the claim of a surplus 
production of wheat was not well-founded. I criticised especially 


the claim that Russia had an exportable surplus of 40,000,000 


bushels. 


A Low Record on Carry-Over 


I now have the figures of world wheat stock on June 1, and in® 
stead of the world having accumulated a largely increased surplus 
of wheat, there is actually 30,000,000 less in sight than there was 
a year ago. The present total is down to the lowest figure reported 
in recent years. Russia, instead of shipping out 40,000,000 bushels, 
has sent out, with the greatest difficulty, 21,000,000. 

This one experience illustrates why the farmer needs such an 
unbiased souree of crop and market information as the reports 
of The Farm Journal afford. 

Incidentally, the European statisticians are now hard pressed 
to figure out on this date a world wheat supply for the coming 
_ year big enough to supply the European grain-eater. The 

uropean crop prospect is much below last year’s unusual out- 
turn, so that the need for foreign wheat and rye will be corre- 
spondingly greater. 


Why make crop reports?—European statis- 
ticians too optimistic—A small carry-over — 
Canada’s spring wheat—Less corn for 1926 





Our own winter wheat crop is 
made, with a yield materially above 
last year; the steady imprevement 
which I predicted a month ago has 
developed as expected. The season 
east of the Mississippi River has been wholly favorable, resulting 
in yields unexpectedly good in soft-wheat territory, but upon an 
acreage smaller than last year. 

The Kansas crop, as usual, fails to make good the exaggerated 
early estimates, due to June drought in the northern half of the 
state. The lack of subsoil moisture in portions of Kansas and in 
Nebraska south of the Platte, which I have repeatedly pointed 
out, asserted itself in the last 30 days before harvest, and destroyed 
the crop over a large area. 

On the other hand, rains early in June came at the exact moment 
to cause the crop in Oklahoma and Southern and Central Kansas 
to fill perfectly. The grain is plump and heavy, and its weight 
high, insuring large yields of grain of good quality. The one 
situation offsets the other, so that the total final winter wheat 
yield should somewhat exceed 560,000,000 bushels. 


Canada’s Wheat Better than Ours 


The long early-spring drought was broken 
in our Northwest, and spring wheat of 
course improved materially in appearance. 
But, between the early injury and the 
lateness of the crop, we can expect only a 
small crop of spring wheat. 

Across the line in Canada, the season to 
date has been favorable, with a possibility 
at this writing of a crop yield up to the 
record of 1923. Of course, the crop has 
much grief yet to meet, but at this early 
date it has great possibilities. 


Medium or Short Corn Crop 


The acreage of corn is about the same as 
last year. The early season was 80 late 
and so wet that the full intended acreage 
could not be planted. The result is a large 
area of good aoe land lying idle. Corn is 
small and two weeks late in growth, but the 
stand is usually good, and fields were clean 
and well worked when the general rains of 
mid-June arrived. To date temperatures 
have been too low for corn, and unless 
early July “brings good growing weather, 
the prospect is for a medium or short crop. 

Such a result, if the actual crop should be 
reasonably well distributed, would not be 
an unmixed evil.. We are carrying over more old corn than 
usual, both in ¢ommercial stocks and on the farm, and industrial 
and feeding demands for corn show no signs of revival. Another 
three-billion crop at this*time could only find a restricted out- 
let, and bring another year of unsatisfactory prices. 

Any hope of a substantial export demand for corn at any price 
which the Ameriean farmer would take is a political: will-o’-the- 
wisp that can only bring grief to the producer. The domestic 
market is the only genuine corn market, and the decreasing use of 
animal power on the farm, as well as in town, is faithfully reflected 
in the lack of distributive sales. : 


a @ 


Wild morning-glory and bindweed are being handled in a new way 
in California, Washington and Utah. The method is: Simply 
make a series of holes in the soil with a half-inch or inch iron bar 
The holes are about 18 inches deep, and are from one to thret 
feet apart. Low-grade carbon disulfid (the old name is carbon 
bisulphide), from one to four ounces, is then placed in each hole, 
and the entrance is plugged. The heavy, poisonous gas from the 
liquid carbon disulfid destroys the string-like roots of wild morn- 
ing-glory and bindweed. On account of the expense, the method 
is only practicable on small patches. High-grade carbon disulfid 
is prohibitively expensive and only the low-grade should be used. 
Last year 1,400 gallons of carbon disulfid were used by 30 farmers 
in Walla Walla county, Wash., to clean out bindweed. W. W. 
Davis, Palouse, Idaho, treated a five-year-old patch of bindweed 
with carbon disulfid, using two ounces in holes driven every two 
feet. The application was made on August 14 and within a week 
all the bindweed plants turned brown and died. The patch was 
observed every ten days during the remainder.of the growing 
season, but no more bindweed shoots appeared. A. A. Hansen. 
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“Samantha’s’ Creator 


By Gedeon Vermillon 








HOSE of us who were readers of cur- 

rent literature 40 years ago sighed 

and smiled when we heard, last March, 
that ‘Josiah Allen’s Wife” had passed on. 

At the advanced age of 80 years, Marietta 
Holley died on the first day of March at 
her home, ‘‘Bonnie View,” among the farm 
lands of Jefferson county, N. Y. 

More than 1,000,000 copies of her books 
were sold during the height of her popu- 
larity, and she became a national figure in 
the hterary world, whose writings were 
widely quoted. 


A QUAINT Yankee humor was the 
underlying feature of all Marietta 
Holley’s stories: Now and then there was 
a little pathos to set it off. They provided 
a form of light reading that got the reader 
many a laugh, and the characteristic dialect 
of the rural East afforded 


Wheeler Wilcox and Irving Bacheiler. They 
were attracted to her not alone because of 
her sweet and kindly personality, but 
because of the forcefulness of her character, 
and the cleanness and strength of her books. 

Miss Holley was a woman of the soil. 
Descended from colonial New England 
stock, she was a true Yankee. David 
Holley, descendant of Edmund Halley, 
noted English astronomer and friend of 
Sir Isaac Newton, came to Jefferson county, 
N. Y., from Connecticut. He was her 
paternal grandfather. Her maternal grand- 
father was Squire Lem :2l Taber, a man of 
much education, who came to Jefferson 
county from Rhode Island. 


ARIETTA was less than 20 when she 
began to write. She had hardly 
traveled outside -her own county. Her 





a pleasurable entertainment. 
They were not hard to read. 
One did not have to study to 
understand them. The or- 
dinary public took them with 
avidity, the learned and highly 
cultured did not scorn them; 
nor could the most staid of the 
latter class succeed in repress- 
ing an occasional smile or 
chuckle as they read. 

Then, after finishing the 
story, one awoke to a sudden 
realization of the fact that he 
had not been reading merely 














literary froth, to be presently 
forgotten. An assay proved 
that it was pay dirt, rich in 
gold. The author had caught and held her 
audience with her humor, but she had left 
in nearly every instance a sound judgment 
of the manners and customs of the day. 
She had insinuated into the reader’s mind, 
through the rustic dialog of her characters, 
a wholesome teaching. She had uncovered a 
vice or pointed a moral, but never did she 
leave a bitter taste. There was nothing of 
the sarcastic or ironic. 


AMANTHA ALLEN’S views were those 

of the hard-headed, wholesome-minded 
Yankee farmer, who has formed the ‘solid 
foundation of society in this country, and 
made it the substantial nation that it is. 
No doubt that is why she attracted the 
reading public, and attained such a vogue, 
at the same time winning the friendship of 
such literary leaders as Mark Twain, Bishop 
Newman, Frances Willard, Susan B. An- 
thony, Frances Hodgson Burnett, Clara 
Barton, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Ella 


Bonnie View 


education was considerably less than that 
of the high-school graduate of today. Her 
life up to that time had been spent in 
farming territory, where the next-door 
neighbor was at least a quarter of a mile 
away. The Holley home was between two 
villages. The nearest was Pierrepont 
Manor, two miles away, a community of 

rhaps 500 people. Adams, with a popu- 
ation of not over 2,000, was the other, and 
was three miles away. 

Her schooling comprised the common 
school, an outside instructor in French, and 
another in music. All this she supplemented 
with much study at home, and the reading 
of Dickens, George Eliot and Thackeray. 
They were her ideals. 

At first she decided that she wanted to 
devote her life to music, and for a time 


_— lessons in piano playing. Later she. 


etermined that literature was her bent 
and she followed it. Then appeared the 
problem of whether she should write poetry 
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or prose. To the end of her life she felt 
that poetry was the most worth-while, and 
that in prose, dialect writing was the least. 
Yet when she submitted samples of her 
craftsmanship to magazine editors, they, 
immediately chose the dialect work. From 
that time on, dialect stories were her 
medium, although she wrote some poems. 

Short sketches were submitted to the 
editor of ‘“‘Peterson’s Magazine’ in the 
early 1870’s. They were at once accepted, 
and more were asked for. She was one of 
the very few authors whose course was not 
beset with obstructions, for she never had 
difficulty in selling her product. 


N 1873 Miss Holley’s first book, ‘‘My 

Opinions and Betsy Bobbett’s,” was 
published. Betsy Bobbett was of the soft, 
characterless type, hungering for the 
society of the male, and anxious to get 
married. She was in strong contrast to 
Samantha Allen, wife of Josiah, who from 
that time on became the favorite of Miss 
Holley, who wrote under the nanie, “Josiah 
Allen’s Wife.”” Samantha was up and doing 
and possessed of positive ideas. She was 
an advocate of women’s rights, of pro- 
hibition, and an uncompromising opponent 
of all customs and things vicious or im- 
moral. Her husband, Josiah, was second in 
command in the household, but the team 
usually pulled together in spite of that. 

“Samantha at the Centennial’’ was pub- 
lished in 1877, the year after the great ex- 
position at Philadelphia. It became very 
popular. Then followed “My Wayward 
Pardner,”’ in 1880; ‘“‘The Mormon’s Wife,” 
illustrated poem, 1880; ‘‘Miss Richard’s 
Boy,” 1883; “Sweet Cicely,’’ 1885; Poems, 
1886; “Samantha at Saratoga,” 1887; 
“Samantha Amongst the Brethren,” 1890; 
“Samantha Amongst the Colored Folks,’ 
1892; “Samantha at the World’s Fair,” 
1893; “Samantha in Europe,” 1895; “Around 
the World with Josiah Allen’s Wife,” 1899; 
“Samantha at the St. Louis Exposition,” 
1904; ‘“‘The Borrowed [Continued on page 33 





























Garden Road with Bonnie View in the distance 
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UNITED STATES TIRES ARE 


GOOD TIRES 








Questions and Answers about 


“(What Makes a Good Tire?” 


Question— Does any one single feature make a 
good tire? 

Answer—No. 

Question— Then what does make a good tire? 

Answer—The perfection of all the different opera- 


tions that are necessary in producing the finished 
product from tree to tire. 


Question— As for example? 


Answer—The success of the United States Royal 
Cord Balloon in delivering true balloon cushion- 
ing and comfort and yet giving long-lasting ser- 
vice is largely due to these six important factors: 
Plantations, Sprayed Rubber, Uniform Cotton 
Cord, Latex-treated Web Cord, Flat Band 
Method, Tests. 





Sprayed Rubber 


* Of the greatest importance, because of 

Plantations its fine quality, and its freedom from 

The United States Rubber Company acid and smoke. Briefly, the Latex is 

* owas and operates scientific Rubber sprayed into.a chamber containing hot. 

Plantations in Sumatra and Malaya. dry air, which dries out the liquid from 

ilas 7,000,000 rubber trees, all yielding the os, leaving the pure, solid 

Latex now, from which this Company cibber. This aus 5 away with the old 

prersnes its Sprayed Rubber and its pan oe of smoke-drying‘* and acid 
satex-treated Web Cord. coagulation. 





Flat-Band Method of 
Building Tires 





Also an invention of the United States Do not miss the importance of this 

Rubber technicians. The Cords are laid revolutionary improvement in tire- 

Hel without tie-threads, and soaked building. Tne way it wv orks is highly 

in virgin rubber Latex, Dy = forms an technical. But the result is that each 

elastic web throngh and through and cord in a United States Royal Cord is 

* between cords. Important because it made to lie in exactly the right position. 

gives the cord structure maximum under precisely the right tension, and 
strength aud maximum flezibilily. to take its due share of the work. 
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Uniform 
Cotton Cord 


To ensure absolute ualfeuniy and high 
a f of the cotton cord used in 
ee Tires, the United States 

u “maar tes its own 

cotton mills eater eel South 
Geodon. ae the choicest grade 
cotton is made into cords to meet the 
rigid requirements of the tire factories 
where it is used to produce Latex- 
treated Web Cord. 





Searching Tests from the 
Tree to the Tire 


United States Tire tests begin with the 
raw materials—and these tesis never 
stop. Many tests are niade during the 
process of manufacture and finished 
tires undergo various factory tests sucit 
as the “Tread Wear Test” illustrated 
Even after the tires are sold and in use 
their performance on the road is being 
checked by factory-trained experts 
stationed all over the country. 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


UNITED STATES 


ROYAL CORD 


BALLOON 
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the cause of 
most motoring 
troubles 


EARLY all car trouble 
comes from “not enough” 
of something. Not enough 
water, not enough oil, not 
enough gas, not enough grease. 
Not enough air cuts short 
the life of good tires. Own a 
Schrader Gauge and use it fre- 
quently. Use it not only when 
you know you need air, but 
when you wonder if you do. 
Schrader products are sold 
by more than 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 


A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Chicago Toront Lond 
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Sterility in Dairy Bulls 


ECENT studies by 

dairymen of the De- 

partment. of Agriculture have 
shown that fertility in aged dairy bulls can 
be maintained by giving them exercise 
enough to keep them in active physical 
condition. Sterility, which has caused 
many a good dairy sire to be sent to the 
block before his time, results more often 
from improper handling than from any 
other cause. 

In these recent tests a count of the 
sperm cells in the semen of a number of 
dairy bulls showed a very small number of 
active spermatozoa. It was found that 


By L. S. Richardson 


upon giving these bulls 
regular daily exercise the 
number of sperm cells was restored to 
normal, and their activity and length of 
life were increased. Also, in the case of 
a slow-breeding bull, exercise shortened 
the time required for service. 

The method of compelling the bulls to 
take exercise on the department dairy 
farm is shown in the illustration. A turn- 
table was made out of some old lumber, 
and wagon wheels were fastened to the 
arms. Looks like an old horse-power 
machine, doesn’t it? Who has a better 
way of exercising a bull? 





A County Fair Without Carnival 


OOLY county, Ga., and the town of 

Vienna, its county-seat, decided last 
fall to have a county fair without a carni- 
val. This county nad just harvested a 
$2,700,000 crop of farm products, and the 
folks wanted to tell the world about it. 
Furthermore, they did not want their 
visitors to be distracted by any counter- 
attractions, so they decided to run the 
whole show themselves and dispense with 
the usual carnival. Pessimists said it 
could not be done and that there would be 
no crowd, but the fair association afid the 
county agent and home-demonstration 
agent went ahead with their plans. 

They went to the various communities 
of the county and asked for money to pay 
some modest premiums, and got it. They 
asked each community to donate a certain 
number of hogs for a barbecue, and got 
them. They asked the state college of 
agriculture for an educational exhibit, and 
got it. They asked for some institute 
lecturers from the same institution, and 
got them. And last but not least, they 
got exhibits from the county. 

Seven communities of the county were 
on hand with exhibits when the fair 
opened. Nine business firms and in- 
dividuals had exhibits, and the boys’ and 
girls’ clubs had large and creditable show- 
ings. The schools of the county were 
represented, as well as four women’s clubs 
and a missionary society. There was a 
flower show, too. 

The basket-ball pavilion was used as an 
exhibit hall, and when all the exhibits 
were assembled it was completely filled. 
Livestock was shown in a nearby ware- 
house, and the high-school auditorium 
was used as an assembly hall in which to 
hear the speakers. 


No One Went Hungry 


As darkness fell the evening before the 
opening of the two-day fair, the sky was 
alight with the fire at the barbecue pit, 
where 65 hogs were being cooked under 
the supervision of an expert barbecue 
cook; and at noon the next day, 7,000 
peo le were given a free barbecue dinner. 

ienna is on one of the main tourist 


routes to Florida, and hundreds of auto- 
mobiles from other states were passing 
through daily. On this day every tourist 
was given a personal invitation by a 
reception committee stationed on the 
highway, to stop for dinner. Many 
tourists accepted and not only got their 
first taste of real barbecue meat and 
Brunswick stew, which are strictly south- 
ern institutions, but a taste of southern 
hospitality as well, with a little’ painless 
advertising for the state and the county 
thrown in. The feature of the second 
day’s dinner was a picnic dinner, which 
was also well attended. 

Twice each day there was community 
singing in the school auditorium, followed 
by educational lectures furnished by the 
college of agriculture and the Cotton 
Growers’ Co-Operative Association. Music 
and stunts were furnished each evening 
by the schools, a different one being in 
charge each evening. 

The local paper gave space to boost 
the fair and got out a special edition for 
the occasion. 

Speaking of the financial side of the 
project, one farmer figured it out this 
way: , 

“T have five boys,” he said, ‘‘and it 
would have taken $2 for each of them if 
we had had a carnival. I contributed a 
hog for the barbecue which I valued at 
about $8, so I am still ahead, to say noth- 
ing of the morals of my boys.” There 
are many others who figure the same way. 

The slogan of Dooly county, as ex- 
pressed on the etarkead of the fair 
association, is: ‘Dooly Does.” What- 
ever this may mean in other lines of en- 
deavor, so far as putting over the fair is 
concerned, Dooly Did. M. W. Lowry 


aq ae 


The Dauphin County Court, of Pennsyl- 
vania, reversed the decision of Secretary 
of Agriculture F. P. Willits on refusal of 
indemnities for tubercular cattle registered 
in the new Holstein association. Mem- 
bers of the new association, whose pay- 
ments were held up under the secretary’s 
order, have received their money. 


















of these date back to 1913. Many have 
traveled 300,000 miles and over. We 
know of no instance in which a Willys- 
Knight Eugine has ever worn out. 


The Knight sleeve-valve engine — 
patented, protected, exclusive. An 
engine you'll never wear out. The 
only automobile engine in the world 
that actually ¢mproves with use .. . 


In this modern, extremely efficient 
motor of the Willys-Knight Great 
Six Sedan you have one of the great 
features responsible for the sale of 
more than 25,000 of these superb 
Sixes within the last 12 months—a 
success-record never before equaled 
in the same length of time, we be- 
lieve, by any other luxury car. 


With no carbon troubles, no valves 
to grind, the Willys-Knight Great 
Six Sedan cuts the customary up- 
keep costs in two. Itsengine requir- 
ing practically no adjustments, no 
5 repairs, you have a car that stays 
7 out of the repair shop and in your 
4 service uninterruptedly, day in and 
day out. Owner after owner will 
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tell you that, throughout his entire 
period of ownership, he has never 
been without the use of his car, be- 
cause of engine troubles, for a day 
or a single hour. 


With its power-plant lending itself 
so marvelously to flexible, high-tor- 
que development, the Willys-Knight 
Great Six Sedan has upset all pre- 
vious ideas of motor-car speed and 
power. Super-efficient, it has es- 
tablished standards for smoothness 
and quietness of operation and re- 
cords for economy beyond anything 
ever before achieved. Itis inevitable 
that the public should recognize and 
reward such superiority. 


a * * * 


The new Willys Finance Plan means 
less money down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest credit-cost 
in the industry. 


All Prices f. 0. b. factory. We reserve the right to change prices and specifications without notice. 


WILLYS-KNIGHT 
mt Sam 


Ee Willys-Overiand Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Willys-Overland Crossley, Limited, Stockport, England 





Willys-Knight Great 
Six Sedan $2295 
f.0.b. Factory 
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Concrete Iceless Refrigerator 


By L. C. Hill 














the water is kept cool by-evaporation of water. A Mexican 
water-jug works the same way—the walls are porous and 
——— takes place through them. 
hy not make an iceless refrigerator of concrete, to work the 
same as the water-jug or the canvas bag? Yes, why not? That is 
just what I am about to suggest, and I have prepared some 
sketches to show how to do the work. This refrigerator requires 
no attention other than keeping the water pan filled with clean 
water. The warmer the air, the faster the water evaporates. 

Two forms are required; they can be made of store boxes or 
odds and ends of lumber around the house. The inner form is 
made as shown in Fig. 1 and should be such that it can be taken 
apart from the inside. Dimensions of the outside form (see Fig. 2) 
are 22 x 24 inches and 22 inches deep. 

A mixture of one part cement, two parts sand and three parts 
of crushed stone or pebbles is recommended, and the ingredients 
should be thoroughly mixed to insure a uniform mixture. Use 
only clean screened sand, free from loam or clay. The cruslied 
stone or pebbles should not contain a great deal of fine material 
and the entire mass should pass through a screen having one-half 
or three-fourth-inch openings. 


D: you ever use a canvas water-bag? If so, you know that 


| By only enough water in the mixing to produce a “‘quaky”’ 
mixture. In no case should water that is not fit for drinking 
purposes be used for mixing concrete. It will take one-half sack 
of Portland cement, one cubic foot of sand, one and one-half cubic 
feet of pebbles and about 16 square feet of re-enforcing to make 
this box. The materials can be mixed by piling together on 
several old planks nailed together. After piling, shovel the 
materials until thoroughly mixed. Do this before adding water, 
then add water a little at a time, and shovel again until the mass 
is uniform throughout. 

_ In order to prevent cracking, due to temperature changes, this 
ice-box should be re-enforced with galvanized-wire mesh, some- 
thing similar to a heavy chicken-yard screen; it should be lapped 
at the joints and wired together. 

_ After carefully placing the re-enforcing about one inch from the 
inside of the outer form, a two-inch layer of concrete should be 
placed over the entire surface of the bottom of the form. Next 
place the inner form on this layer of concrete, placing the open 
end against the 24-inch ‘side of the outer form, and exactly two 


it. Small holes about one inch deep can be drilled on the inside 
and wooden pegs inserted to support the shelves, which can be 
either wood or heavy galvanized-iron screen. A galvanized-iron 
pan can be used for the bottom, or a concrete pan can be made 
and re-enforced as shown in Fig. 4. If the latter is used, it should 
be given three or four coats of water-glass to make the pan 
waterproof. 

When the box is completed, place it on the porch. In dusty 
weather wash off the outside of the box frequently, as the dust 
will fill the pores of the concrete, thus checking evaporation. 


Saar. |S 


Common woolly mullein, source of old-fashioned mullein tea, and 
cousidered harmless by many farmers, has been found to afford 
important winter hibernating —- for the clover-leaf weevil, 
grape-leaf hopper, tarnished plant-bug and other trouble-making 
insects. The fuzzy wool on the leaves of the winter mullein 
rosettes form ideal protection against chilly winter blasts. Let's 
do something about it. The thing to do is: Go over the pastures 
and waste places in early winter, if not sooner, and chop out the 
mullein rosettes with a hoe or spud. This will also drive out 
mullein since, by destroying the winter-leaf clusters, the produc- 
tion of mullein seeds the following season is prevented. The work 
should be done before the ground is covered with snow. 


a <@ 


Stolen Fertility 


LANTING cover crops is one way to improve soil. Clover, 

vetch and other legumes serve three purposes: They add 
humus to the soil, take nitrogen from the air, and prevent soil 
washing. There is one rule that is universal, and that is to get 
the crops planted in time to make good growth before freezing 
weather. if planted in late summer when the regular crops have 
been harvested and removed, the fall growth will hold the drifting 
snow over the winter, keep down the growth of weeds, and when 
plowed under in the spring add organic matter to the soil, thus 
improving the fertility and physical condition of the land. 

In sections not well adapted to the use of common red clover, 
other legumes such as the cowpea, Japan clover and bur clover 
in the South, and crimson clover along the Atlantic coast, have 
come into use. Thé various vetches are also widely used, the 































































































nearly airtight as it Fig. 3—The door should fit close 


is possible to make 
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| Fig. 4—The completed refrigerator 
vest. L. 8S. 
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The thrill of the skyrocket 


~ and its sudden end 


field. 


Don’t you know people who 
put money into the things that 
“swish” and “bang,” leaving little 
to show for the investment? 


In contrast, take for example a 
concrete feeding floor. Here isa 
permanent investment costing 
but a few dollars and a little 
labor. Every particle of food is 
eaten by the stock. It is easy to 
keep such a floor clean, avoiding 
any possible breeding of disease. 


Send for the book—F REE! 
“Permanent Satisfaction In 
Your Farm Building”’ 


This book contains facts and sug- 
gestions that answer hundreds of 
questions about making concrete 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, IIl. 


Other offices in principal cities throughout the United States 


Allentown, Pa. 








Birmingham, Ala. 


¥ 
¥ ITH a swish it is off in the improvements on the farm. 
x air—with a bang it bursts Directions are non-technical, easy 
|: into stars. And then—a useless to understand and apply. They 
2 stick somewhere over in a corn- cover estimates of material need- 


ed and precautions to take—the 
result of actual building ex- 
perience. 


If you follow directions given 
in this book you can be sure that 
your concrete improvements are 
structurally correct. Before you 
build, however, there is a ques- 
tion of right materials. The 
cement you use must be depend- 


able. 


The dealer who insists on 
carrying Lehigh Cement often 
does so in the face of constant 
pressure to offer the “just as 
good” brand. Is it not reason- 
able to expect such a dealer to 
protect your interests in other 
ways also, by handling a line of 
thoroughly Dependable Building 
Materials? Let the Blue-and- 
White Lehigh Sign guide you to 
a reliable dealer. 


Send for this farm book 
FREE! 


Spokane, Wash. 
































| = Buy from the dealer who 
. displays the Blue-and- 
; White Lehigh Sign. 















Lehigh nd Cement Cane ° 
bee Al Allentown, Pa. Phy ! 





copy of “Permanent Satisfaction 

in Your Farm Building.” I under- | 
| stand it gives directions for perma- 
| nent improvements on the farm. = 
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On the Ocean «+--+ 





¢ Ee SUMMER SKIES are always blue and 

the gentle night winds ever cool in 
this vacation paradise . . . Hollywood By- 
the-Sea, in Florida. Here summer-time is 
comfort-time—with soft breezes, tem- 
pered by the friendly Gulf Stream, blow- 
ing in from the sea as darkness falls. Each 
day is a perfect day —each night a night 
for peace and rest and romance. 


Down by the ocean’s edge—on the 
broad and endless beach or in the great 
pool of the Bathing Casino—gay crowds 
gather for care free fun. On the brilliant 
Broad Walk saunter colorful throngs. 
Out on the sea fishermen experience the 
thrill that only the fighting tarpon give. 
Devotees of golf match skill on the 
sporty course. Motor cars hum over 
perfect roads. In the patio of the Country 
Club, dancing feet keep time to music 
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HOLLYWOOD 


by Arnold Johnson's famous orchestra— 
and on the beach, Caesar La Monaca’s 
Hollywood Band gives daily concerts. 


Play or rest—Hollywood By-the-Sea 
offers everything to make summer vaca- 
tion dreams come true—and with all the 
conveniences and advantages of a city as 
well as a resort. For this is a thriving, 
growing, year ‘round city where people 
are making a living and /iving while they 
make it. Here are stores and homes and 
fine hotels—and opportunity for those 
who come to stay. 


Hollywood's hospitable, luxurious ho- 
tels are many and spacious. Special low 
cost Hollywood summer excursions by 
boat and rail will permit you to enjoy 
a glorious vacation here in this wonderful 
land by the sea. Just sign and mail the 
coupon for full information. 


HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD, J. W. Young, Pres., Hollywood /n Florida 


On the Florida East Coast Railroad 


Swim herein the great pool ' 
of the Bathing Casino—or 
in the surf and sea. Holly- 
wood summer excursions by 
boat and rail offer wonder- 
Jud vacation opportunities. 
















YOUR SUMMER VACATION 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
HOLLYWOOD RESORT AND INDUSTRIAL BOARD 
HOLLYWOOD, IN FLORIDA 


Please mail me full information about low cost 
summer excursions to Florida, with free illus- 
trated folders. 


Name___ 
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What To Do with a Week 


By H. Louis Raybold 




















vacation at their disposal, wonder if it is worth while to 
spend it riding around the country in the family car. Can one 
go far enough to pay for the bother and will the cost of equipment 
be out of all proportion to the length of time it is to be enjoyed? 

Well, you can cover a mighty lot of ground in 
seven days, even if you travel only 100 miles a 
day. That gives a touring radius of 350 miles 
from your own home town, and I can’t think, . 
off-hand, of any place in the United States 
that hasn’t something worth seeing in the line 
of scenery within that distance. The chances 
are that unless you live flush with the coast 
you could start hit or miss in any direction and 
find interesting country to ride through. Ours 
is that kind of a country. 

In half a dozen week-long trips we’ve camped 
through the Adirondacks, White Mountains, 
state of Maine, Cape Cod, Long Island from 
Coney to Montauk, and the lovely Susque- 
hanna Valley. Without any hectic rush about 
it, either. P 

Of course, you'll want to cut equipment to a 
minimum—partly, to pare expense; partly, 
because you will travel more comfortably 
if you go light than if you go looking 


[eset must be a great many people who, with only a brief 





one can purchase provisions so easily at stores or farms along the 
way. The very life you are living provides a keen edge to the 
appetite, so that the humblest meal is approached with eagerness. 
And oh, boy—the smell of coffee and sizzling bacon in those early 
morning hours when the dew still sparkles on the grass beside your 
tent and the whole day lies ahead! 

Where shall you camp? Well, it’s a simple 
question of pay your money—sometimes noth- 
ing, usually 50 cents—and take your choice. 
You can pitch your tent in an electrically lighted 
camp-ground with neighbors on all sides one 
night, and the next in a lone, evergreen-scented 
wilderness on some quiet lake. Scattered in 
between, and as lovely as any, are the pleasant, 
homey, farm camp-sites springing up to meet 
the tourists’ demands. 

An itemized cost of equipment would read 
somewhat as follows: 





PM es i ION oo oc eal $11.65 to $15.00 
2 beds @ $2.85 to $4.00 each.... 5.70 to 8.00 
Two-burner gas stove.......... 3.75 to 5.00 
2 duffle bags @ $1.20 to $2.00each 2.40 to 4.00 
Dishes, coffee-pot, etc... #....... 1.75 to 2.50 

Res ke 5 cd ce che kes $25.25 to $34.50 





like an evicted tenant hunting a home. 

It is very convenient if one or two 
members of the party can sleep in the 
car. This not only economizes on beds 
but on blankets, for the car cushions 
are warm of themselves, while camp 
cots need as much under the sleeper 
as over him or he dreams he is a South 
Sea Islander adrift on the Arctic ice. 

There were six of us—not including 
the dog—and three of us slept in the car; 
one on the front seat, one on the rear, 
and the baby on a mattress on the floor 
beside the rear seat. That left three 
for the beds in the tent, with the dog 
curled up at the foot. 

Our tent (7 x 9 feet) was made of 
ten-ounce khaki, and is the kind all 
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In other words, $35 at most ought to 
buy enough stuff, exclusive of clothes 
and blankets, to give two or more people 
the time of their lives. Nor should 
that sum really be charged against a 
single trip, as the outfit can be used 
again and again. Personal requirements 
may suggest further additions, but as it 
stands, the list is adequate for ordinary 
needs. 


| be. our own case, we elected to carry 
an entirely unnecessary adjunct—the 
radio. It was a four-tube set for which 
I made a special box large enough to 
hold everything—batteries, ear-phones, 
coils of wire. It gave us fun enough to 
=| pay. There is undeniably a certain 
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mail-order houses and sporting-goods 
stores carry. ‘These tents can be pur- 
chased already waterproofed or can be 
waterproofed at home with one of the numerous perfectly satis- 
factory commercial preparations. It is a good idea, anyhow, to 
have some of this waterproofing solution on hand when preparing 
for a trip. We make a practise of dipping everything from duffle 
bags to suit-case covers. It is an easy way to insure pitching 
camp with a dry outfit. 


FTER beds and tent, the third essential is your stove, and we 
can vouch for the popular gasoline stove in evidence at every 
camp as safe, easy to handle and efficient. After a few unsavory 
experiences of siphoning the gas from the tank by sucking on a 
rubber tube, I replaced the drain plug in the bottom of the tank 
with a aati 


Echo Lake and White H 
White Mountains 


fascination about throwing out your 
antenna to the nearest tree or, lackin 
a tree, to a fence-post, making a groun 
with a steel tent-stake, plugging into the car battery through the 
socket of the dashboard light, clamping on the ear-phones, and pick- 
ing up anything from the weather report in Pittsburgh to a band 
concert in Miami. 

An entire renewal of energy, of interest in life, of strength for 
the 51 weeks to follow may be induced by those seven days of 
gypsying. By the way, there’s nothing mieed about a seven-day 
limit. Take seven, take eleven. Take all you can get! 
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When your wagon needs brake-blocks, get a discarded fabric auto 
tire and cut out two pieces about ten inches long, or about the 


orse Ledge in the 


the block that is 





inch drain-cock, and — ate 
thus avoided the dan- % ay. 
ger of a mouthful of . Seine 
tetraethyl lead gas. 
This device proved 
valuable on other oc- 
— also. : 
So .many people 
ask us, “What did 
you do for meals?” 
that I hasten to say 
a word in that con- 
nection right here, 
sort of associating 
meals with the stove. 
There is one advan- 
tage about a week or 
ten-day trip, and that 
is that camp fare has 
no time to pall. For 
that matter, there is 
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already on, and with 
big-headed nails, nail 
them securely onto 
the blocks with the 
fabric side next to 
the tire. One pair 
of these brake-shoes 
will wear for a lon 

time, the brakes wil 
do their work better, 
and there will be no 
noise. Whatever you 
do, don’t use wooden 
brake-blocks with- 
out some sort of a 
face on to grip the 
tire. The screechin 

and jerking of met 

against dry wood is 
something awful. 


size of the face of 
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notony of diet when 


Starting breakfast 
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Champion X 
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SERVICE 


The service rendered by 
Ford cars and trucks 
and Fordson Tractors is 
well matched by the 
service of dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs, 
which have been stand- 
ard Ford equipment for 
15 years. Dependable 
Champions render bet- 
ter service for a longer 
time but to insure con- 
tinued maximum power 
and speed in Ford en- 
gines be sure that you . 
install a full set of 
Champions at least once 
a year. 


All Champion Spark Plugs are 
of two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction, with sillimanite in- 
sulators and special analysis 
electrodes. There is a type suit- 
able for every car, tractor and 
stationary engine. 


CHAMPION 


Dependabic for Every Engine 


Toledo. Ohio 
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New Schools, Old Puddles 


By Charles B. Driscoll - 








OR some time now it has been 
Pores about in edugational circles 

that the rural school is changing. I 
can verify the report. 
school has changed. 

I recently delivered the dedication ad- 
dress for a new rural school building in 
Kansas. It was a trim bit of architecture, 
done in brick and stone, replacing the old 
one-room frame building in which I had 
what was grimly termed my elementary 
education. 

The teachers in the new building 1 
found to be easy enough to look upon, 
but I was puzzled by their lack of weight 
and muscular development. I asked Joe 
Welch, clerk of the school board, about it. 

“Can’t you get any good, heavy teach- 
ers any mofe? These young women seem 
to be up on I. Q., but how do they handle 
the big boys? What about discipline, in 
short?” 

Joe is a farmer who has been to agri- 
cultural college, and he knows how to 
distinguish evolution from monkey-talk, 
and education from bunk. He said my 
inquiry amused him, and to prove it he 
laughed. 

“We have no discipline,” he informed 
me. “All that stuff is out of date. And 
besides, we’re not running a reform 
school.” 

“Yes,” I persisted, a little groggy from 
the shock, ‘“‘but what is done when the 
big boys throw coal at the teachers? You 
surely can’t let them get away with that, 
vou know. Throwing coal at teachers is 
natural enough, but it’s bad manners.” 

Joe looked me over quietly as he re- 
plied with dignity: 

“We have been burning fuel oil here 
for years. And we have never thought it 
worth while to buy coal for the boys to 
throw at the few teachers we employ 
here.” 


In fact, the rural 


URING the term of my education at 

Ditchside the teacher was her own 
janitor, and she obtained her fuel in the 
coalhouse, a few yards beyond the pump. 
If she ventured out after fuel at recess, 
the boys instantly took up position be- 
hind the frame church that stood near the 
school ground. From behind the sacred 
edifice they made short sallies, each boy 
letting fly a lump of 


measures, beating ‘every boy in school 
until some one named several of the 
culprits to escape the punishment that 
hovered over ‘his own possibly innocent 
head. 

Yes, there have been changes at Ditch- 
side. The new school building stands 
upon a knoll. The casual observer, with 
the iack of insight common to casual ob- 
servers everywhere, would say, if asked, 
that it is a natural rise of the ground. I 
have even known casual observers who 
would make this same error even if you 
did not ask them. 

But I went into the matter of the hill- 
ock, because in my day at Ditchside a 
great mud-puddle occupied the site of 
the elevation. As I suspected, the mud- 
puddle had been filled up and landscaped, 
at considerable expense, because archi- 
tects and educators out that way now 
entertain prejudices against puddles of 
great extent. 


HE Ditchside mud-puddle was an edu- 
cational institution in itself. It added 
color and flavor to learning. It was a long, 
irregular body of thick, semi-liquid goods, 
green as t6 niost of its surface, unpre- 


‘possessing as to its odor, and famous as a 


native haunt for strong, clear-eyed, hairy- 
chested mosquitoes. There was something 
fine and virile about that puddle, and it 
was mighty close to those of us who 
spent our early years beside its classic 
borders. 

You crossed the mud-puddle to reach 
the school in those days. Symbolism, I 
suppose, carefully worked out. Through 
the morass to Parnassus, and.all that. A 
few of us may have missed Parnassus, 
but none of us missed the mud. You 
might cross on stones in mid-summer, but 
of course there was no school in session 
then. In spring and fall and during most 
of the fine winters, you crossed on slip- 
pery planks, laid lengthwise upon stones 
by a considerate school board. 

My brother, about twelve, was known 
as Bill, and it was common knowledge 
that he would fight if any one at school 
should call him.Florence,. which was his 
real name. At home he permitted our 
parents to call him by the name they had 
given him, but at school he would stand 

for no such humili- 





coal, large or small 
according to his 


the squadron was 
standing .about, 
without any ap- 
pearance of guilt, 
by the time the 
volley clattered 
thunderously upon 
the roof and sides 
of the coal-house. 
If the teacher had 
the temerity to put 
her head out of the 
door to learn what 
was going on, an- 
other volley rained 


posite direction, 
and discretion indi- 
cated to the average 
teacher after the 
second volley. that 
no measures short 
of the heroic would 
avail anything. 
Some teachers did 
nothing. Others 


; two mile 
took the heroic : 








“Have you seen a dog about year, 
year half, two year old, tail inch, 
inch half, two inch long ?” 

“I see him about hour, le an’ half, 
two hours ago, mile, mile and half, 
down ¢ road” 


ation. 

But Bob Wilder, 
his ancient enemy, 
once went so far 
as to call my 
brother Florence, 
after having tried 
in vain to arouse 
his fighting ire with 
the ordinary stock 
of epithets then in 
current use on 
school grounds and 
in‘and near school 
mud-puddles 
throughout the 
Middle West. Bob 
and Bill struggled 
and bit and rolled 
near the shore of 
the puddle. 

Bob was a mean 
adversary, for he 
carried a heavy iron 
bolt as a weapon. 
He fought a great 
deal, so he kept 
the bolt in his coat 
pocket when not 
fighting. He always 
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declared that his ambition in life was to 
drive the bolt through an enemy’s neck 
and put the nut on. He was not a very 
intelligent boy, and this desire to put the 
nut on the bolt had become a sort of 
obsession with him. He used to go about 
the school ground, all alone, swinging the 
bolt, rapidly twirling the nut into place, 
and talking savagely to himself. He 
acquired the nickname Bolter. 

In school and scholastic matters, Bolter 
was no great figure. He was almost as 
strong as an adult, but when the teacher 
asked him for an opinion as to‘the sum of 
four and four, the meditative young man 
pondered for a while and then replied: 

“Lake Ontario!” 


But had been .teasing Bolter about 
this when Bolter called Bill Florence, 
so it looked as though the contest might 
be a bitter one, the provocation on both 
sides having been of such major character. 

In the breaking of a elinch, Bolter 
seized his weapon im his right hand, and 
just as he drew forth the nut from his 
other pocket with his left hand and began 
to size up Bill’s neck with glittering eyes, 
Bill was inspired. Stooping quickly, he 
lifted from the puddle a tin pail which 
once had contained a gallon of corn-sirup 
and later had served as some family’s 
dinner-pail at school. It had lain long in 
the aot 2 and’ was quite decrepit. But 
it lasted just long enough to decide the 
contest between Bill and Bolter. 

With a sweep of his long arm on high, 
Bill rushed upon his adversary. The 
dilapidated tin pail rose, and before the 
Bolter realized that the style of fighting 
had changed, it descended, bottom up, 
over the bony and unbeautiful head of the 
implacable wielder of the iron weapon. 
The fit was perfect, for the mud and 
slime filled in all the. irregularities in the 
features of the victim, though the seams 
of the pail, debilitated by moth and rust, 
were parting all ways. 

The formidable Bolter lunged about, 
roaring as a whale is said to roar when 
under the influence of an imperfect 
anesthetic. I have an idea he was trying 
to get his breath, or something. The 
audience of .boys was thrown into a 
transport of artistic appreciation when it 
beheld the fortuitous coup performed by 
my brother, who had not been a favorite 
in the rooting odds until the mud-puddle 
had yielded up the inspiration and the 
tin can that won the battle. 


APTAIN SPRUCE, the schoolmaster, 

now appeared. He was walking from 
the schoolhouse toward the scene of the 
encounter, striding rapidly but with 
dignity. The captain was a veteran of the 
Civil War, and one of the very few male 
teachers we ever had at old Ditchside. He 
had the cavalry legs and the cavalry 
bearing. He was always erect and severe 
in eta with a large mustache, 
nose-glasses, deep vertical wrinkles ex- 
tending from between the eyes upward 
to the scalp, bushy eyebrows, a firm jaw 
and coarse gray hair. The boys always 
made fun of him—except when he was 
near. They called him Spruce-legs, prob- 
ably because they must call him some- 
thing and could not bring themselves to 
call a teacher anything that did not sound 
ridiculous. 

Bill fled the scene of the tragedy as the 
master approached. ‘‘William! please re- 
turn at once! I summon you to return!” 

The captain shouted, almost at an un- 
dignified pitch of voice, but Bill disap- 
peared behind the church. This fine old 
schoolmaster was often sorely tried by his 
pupils, but he never so far forgot his 
dignity as to descend to the use of any but 
the most formal language. He sent a 
parting warning after the fugitive as he 
turned to aid the victim of the gallon 
of Ditchville puddle. [Continued on page 33 
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o~——— “One feels that his work amounts 


to something when he plows 
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3-Plow Tractor 


The giant of the old fairy tale had seven-league 
boots with which he performed great deeds. William 
Lutz has a 3-plow McCormick-Deering Tractor. 
On its seat he does wonderful things to his 
farm. He handles all his old operations faster and 

‘easier and reaches out for more acres and more 
opportunities for money making. Mr. Lutz’s letter 
goes on to say: “I never knew what real farming 
was until I got my 15-30 McCormick - Deering 
tractor. I like this wonderful tractor better every 
day. I don’t see how I ever got along without it.” 


Thousands of farmers are getting a new thrill and a new 
profit out of power farming with a 15-30 McCormick- 
Deering. They are finding more leisure in farming and put- 
ting more Jife into their lives. 

The fall months are ahead, and that used to mean weeks 
of snail-like work behind the plow. While other work suffered, 
plowing took its toll of man labor and costly time. Don’t let it 
be that way this fall. Emancipate yourself with the 15-30 
McCormick-Deering like Lutz of Idaho and Fred Klett of 
Dubuque, Ia., Louis Mott, Jr., St. Olaf, Ia., Fred Eisele, No. 
Branch, N. J., John Adams, Columbus, Neb., Ralph Naf- 
ziger, Hopedale, Ill., and A. H. Beebee, Logan, Ia. Write and 
ask some of these men what they think of the 15-30 McCor- 
mick-Deering. They are delighted with this 3-plow tractor 
and so are thousands of other 15-30 owners. 

You will plow from 10 to 15 acres a day with the McCor- 
mick-Deering, for the 3-plow tractor gives you control over 
far more power than the 2-plow outfit—power for plowing 
and then for the long list of belt jobs. Now comes the time 
for threshing, silo filling, shredding, baling, sawing, grinding, 
etc., etc. For all belt and drawbar operations McCormick- 
Deering tractors are perfectly equipped. 

Let the world-standard quality tractor help you to 


better, more profitable farming. Visit the dealer and 
get fully acquainted with the McCormick- Deering. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan 


of America 


Ave. (Incorporated) 


| McCormick-Deering 


Chicago, IIL. 
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LAVES TORR 


Equal parts of oats and bran, 

Or two of bran and one of corn, 

Will put the ram in proper shape 

For mating season, sure’s you’re born 


























‘Truth in Meats H. A. Lbideves 


person’s diet, of good beef. Neither is there anything more 
disappointing than to have your mouth all set for a real 
meal of beefsteak, with all the fixings, only to find that the steak 
set before you is stringy and tough and of low quality. 
It is hard to step into the average meat-market and be able to 
get a piece of meat of good quality unless one 


Tiersen is nothing that quite takes the place, in the average 


grades of beef. In stalls opposite the refrigerator were live animals 
showing the same grades on foot. 

The demonstration drew a big crowd. At least 75,000 people 
saw the exhibit. Not only did they see it once but some returned 
several times to study the different cuts and grades of meat and to 
ask questions. This surely is an indication that people want 





is familiar with some of the signs that indi- 
cate good beef. This is not because we do not 
produce beef of good quality, but because 
there is a great’ deal of low-quality beef that 
goes on the market, and there is no distinction 
made between the good and the bad. 

The trouble has been that beef is beef in 
the minds of the average purchaser. Some 
people are able and willing to pay more 
money if they can be sure that the steak or 
the roast is going to be satisfactory. Because 
they are not sure of it, they are not eating 
beef so much as they otherwise would. 

The best beef comes from beef-bred cattle. 
This is because beef animals are so con- 
stituted that in fattening they will mix fat 
cellular tissue with the lean. Dairy-bred 
cattle, on the contrary, put most. of their fat 
on the inside, all together, so that it can not 
be used. Neither does this fat improve the 
quality of the lean. 


OME folks believe that if the packers 
were made to stamp the carcasses, every- 
thing would be lovely—you could then have 
your steaks cut from the carcass of a prime 
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heifer and pay for it accordingly. This 
“Truth in Meats” idea is taking root in the 
Northwest. At the Pacific International 
Livestock Exposition at Portland, Ore., last 
November, the Oregon Agricultural College had a demonstration, 
in co-operation with the United States Department of Agriculture, 
commission men, packers and producers. The demonstration 
consisted of a large refrigerator. with plate-glass sides, in which 
were hung the carcasses of four steers and four cows. The steer 
meat was on one side and the.cow meat on the other. The car- 
easses graded prime, good, common and inferior in each classi- 
fication. The retail cuts were displayed under each carcass. It 
showed clearly a comparison between the better and the. poorer 


Meat exhibit at Oregon Agricultural College. 


Carcasses and cuts from four 
grades of animals are shown 


information about the selection of good meat at the retail store. 


HERE are several points that aid in the selection of beef. 
For one thing, fat is an excellent indicator of quality. Beef, 

in order to be at its best, must carry fat. This fat should be of a 
clear white color, in preference to a dark-colored or a yellow fat. 
The latter is associated with the dairy breeding. It is not asso- 
ciated with the better grades of beef. Another point is the dis- 
tribution of the fat with the lean. This is what is termed marbling. 
The marbling insures a juicy, palatable and 

usually tender cut. It is also an indication 
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that the cut comes from a beef-bred animal. 
The best grades of beef carry a bright cherry- 
red color-in the lean just after it is first cut. 
Meat from older animals or of lower grade is 
darker in color. It should be remembered in 
this connection that cut beef when exposed 
to light will turn darker in a few hours. 

We will always have a considerable quan- 
tity of dairv-bred heef coming from dairy 
sections. It will have its place in the trade 
just as it does at present. However, we do 
need some system of grading that will place 
beef before the consumer on a quality basis 
and priced accordingly. Hence the sugges- 
tion that meat be stamped at the packing- 
house or slaughter-house with a stamp that 
would indicate its quality. This stamp would 
be in the form of a roller with the word 
“cow” or “steer” upon it. The different 
grades would be stamped with different 
colors so that each retail cut would carry 
the mark. The grading, of course, wo 
have to be done under some form of re 
tion. One of the principal markets in Port- 
land, Ore., has used this method of stamping - 
for several months and the owners are 











meat is at the left in upper picture 


And here are types of the animals from which the meat was taken. The best 





well pleased with the results—and so are 
purchasers. 
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Your orders are shipped in 24 hours 


Your orders will be shipped within 24 hours. 
That saves time. But besides, one of our 
seven big houses is near to you. Your letter 
reaches us quicker. Your goods go to you 
quicker. It is quicker and cheaper, and more 
satisfactory to send all your orders to Ward’s, 


D W —Larger—and more 

Complete! Greater Values 

—and Lower Prices—bring- 

ing you larger savings than 

ever before. So important is 

this big Fall and Winter Catalogue to 

every American home, so necessary 

to economical buying—that we print 

this page merely to tell the advantages 

this book will bring to you—and to say 
that one copy is to be yours free! 

If you had personally travelled to all 
the big markets of the world to do your 
buying, you could not have secured all 
the advantages that-this book brings 
into your home. 

Because we have searched the mar- 
kets of the world for bargains, reliable 
goods that could be bought or manufac- 
tured in largest quantities at lower- 
than-market prices. 

Car load lots—yes, train loads, even 
entire outputs of factories have been 
bought. $60,000,000 in cash has been 
used in our buying for you, because 
cash buys cheaper than credit. 

Every known means has been em- 
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ployed to make this Catalogue bring 
you the utmost advantage. Merchan- 
dise knowledge, buying skill and experi- 
ence, and millions of ready cash, have 
been utilized in the world’s leading 
markets to make this Catalogue your 
best way to true economy. 

It shows everything for the Home, 
the Family and the Farm; almost every- 
thing a Man, Woman or Child wears or 
uses, and everything of standard qual- 
ity. For at Ward’s, regardless of how 
low prices may be, “‘ we never sacrifice 
quality to make a low price.”’ 

Merely to have this Catalogue in 
your home is to see and to know all that 
modern merchandising can produce. It 
is a price guide that tells you always the 
right price, the lowest price on goods of 
reliable quality. 

This big, complete Catalogue is of- 
fered to you Free. Fill in the coupon 
below. You may as well share in the 
savings it offers. You may as well 
share in the millions of dollars this 
book will save in millions of American 
homes. 


Ward &C 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul, Baltimore, Portland, Ore., Oakland, Calif., Fort Worth 
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TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Dept. 1H-29 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 


(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free of Montgomery 
Ward’s compicte Fall and ter Catalogue. 





























AY back in the middle of 


the last Century the found- 
ers of our business were making 
hames by hand—a few pairs a day, 
laboriously, honestly made. Be- 
cause their hames were good, their 
business grew. 


For seventy years the policy of 
our founders has been followed, 
and today the world over the mark 
usHce stands for the best of quality, 
materials and workmanship in 
hames. Be sure they are on your 
harness. 


Our guarantee is back of every pair. 


U. S. HAME COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF HAMES AND SADDLERY HARDWARE 


U. S. HAME COMPANY, Buffalo, New York 


Please send me a FREE copy of your booklet 
“Your Horses’ Equipmen 













































BURSAL ENLARGEMENTS 









Abserbine reduces thickened, 
swollen tissues, curbs, filled ten- 
dons, soreness from bruises or 
strains, Stops spavin lameness. 
Does not blister, remove hair or 
lay up horse, $2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid. Valuable horse book 
1-S free. Write for it today. 


Read this: “Horse had large swelling 
just below knee, Now gone; has not re- 
appeared. Horse goodas ever. Have used 
Absorbine foryears withgreat success.” 
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SEPARATOR 


Try any American Separa- 
tor in your own way, at our 
risk. Then, after you find it 
to be the closest skimmer, { =: 
prt to turn and clean, } = 
and the best separator for — 
the least money, you may ~ 
& '@) “ a I pay balance in. cash or easy month- 
y payments, Sizes from 125 to 
ke ee Sree oe 
id W ont! payments as as 

— i | $2.15. 


Write now for free catalog 

Get our offer first. Shipping 

points near you insure prompt 

delivery. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR co. 

Box 3-J, Bainbridge, N. 

Dept. 3-3, 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicage, il. 
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Block-Salt for 
Stock 
By Geo. W. Brown 











E have for years tried to keep our farm 

stock salted aplenty, and this means all 
the salt they need, all the time. When we 
handed it out, we forgot the last date, and 
rain would wash it away if we put it in 
boxes in handy reach. Rock-salt kept the 
animals “‘licking’’ ‘all the time to get enough, 
and no time to eat feed. 

Then along came block-salt, and we have 
no more concern. We get it in 60-pound 
square blocks, at a cost of from 40 to 60 
cents, and with an old hand-saw we cut the 
block into two flat pieces. <A piece is put in 
the box provided for salt in the shed, and one 
piece in each horse box-stall. The salt comes 
away readily on the tongue, and we had no 
idea a horse would use so much salt until 
we put block-salt before them. 

Last summer a year ago, we carried a box 
containing a half-block of salt down into 
the pasture field, where a patch of Canada 
thistles persisted in growing, and the awful 
tramping our dozen head of cattle gave that 
patch all summer long at our ‘‘salt lick’’ 
discouraged these thistles so badly that not 
a single plant lifted its head the next year. 
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Corn $2.70 a Bushel 


With corn selling for $1.10 a bushel last 
summer, the firm of Glendinning and Son, 
Marion county, Mo., sold 220 bushels of 
their previous year’s crop for $2.70 a bushel 
by sending this corn to market through a 
bunch of hogs. They made 4.89 bushels of 
this corn produc e 100 pounds of gain on the 
bunch of 43 Duroc-Jersey pigs that they 
were feeding as a demonstration for the 
Fabius community in co-operation with 
County Agent Coleman. 

The Glendinning farm is about four miles 
northwest of Palmyra. The firm of father 
and son usually cultivates about 160 acres of 
land. In this community Glendinning and 
Son are considered successful swine-feeders, 
but this time they surprised themselves. 

When the question of selecting a hog- 
feeding demonstrator, as a part of the 1925 
program, came up before the Fabius Com- 
munity Association, Glendinning and Son 
were naturally chosen for the job. Forty- 
three spring Duroc-Jersey pigs were weighed 
up June 6, just after weaning. The pigs 
averaged 65 pounds apiece, or 2,795 pounds 
for the lot. They were turned into a blue- 
grass and white clover pasture. A ration of 
corn, shorts and tankage in the proportion 
of 15:2:1 was hand-fed them from the begin- 
ning of the demonstration period on June 6. 
In additidn they were self-fed a mineral 
mixture consisting of equal parts of ground 
limestone, acid phosphate and salt. Plenty 
of milk, as well as some oilmeal, was kept 
before them all the time. 

The demonstration closed August 24, at 
which time the hogs were weighed and 
shipped to market. The final records showed 
a gain of 1.33 pounds per head per day, or a 
total gain per hog in the 79 days of 105.4 
pounds. Thus, 220 bushels ®f corn when 
fed to this bunch of hogs as a part of a bal- 
anced ration, supplemented with a good 
mineral mixture, produced a total gain of 
4,535 pounds. - 

This relatively high gain per day and per 
bushel of corn was made economically, as 
the cost of each 100 pounds gain was $8.34. 
Some of the hogs were sold for $12.90 a 
hundred pounds, and some for $13.50. 

C. C. Hearne. 
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Dairy Wisdom 


A staff for leading the bull 
—yes, by all means a staff. 

Short of whole milk? 
Feed the calves a good calf- 
; meal. 

August days make you wish for a 
‘pasture that will withstand drought. 
Have you tried sweet clover? Or 
have you tried silage to piece out the 
pasture? ‘ 
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Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease, Purebred 


Bull, etc. 











N June 10 all domestic quarantine regu- 

lations previously imposed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture because of foot- 
and-mouth disease in livestock were revoked. 
This announcement applies particularly to 
California, in which certain areas have been 
kept under supervision as a precautionary 
measure. June 10 of this year marks the 
elapse of exactly a year since the last in- 
fection of disease in California was found and 
destroyed. Good-by and bad luck to this 


disease. 


Tattoo method of marking hogs is de- 
scribed in Circular 57, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. Free 
from this address, or from your Senator 
or Representative in Congress. 


S. E. Hall, Kentucky, has a ewe which is the 
mother of four lambs, all well and hearty, 
two of which came early Saturday morning 
and the other two the following Sunday 
evening at five o'clock. Ben Bosley. 


A dandy hog booklet—we'll tell you where 
to get it free. Stamp, please. 


The second generation of cows on the farm 
of R. D. Hunter of Claremont, N. H., aver- 
aged 74 pounds more of butterfat than their 
dams, according to the report of the Clare- 
mont-Lebanon cow-tcsting association for 
the past year. The increase was due to the 
influence of the former herd bull. Another 
outstanding example of the value of a good 
herd sire is shown in the records of A. B. 
Hough of Lebanon. The 13 daughters of 
Elsa’s Oxford Owl, owned by Mr. Hough, 
averaged 1,050 pounds more of milk and 
56 pounds more of butterfat than their dams 
at the same age. This meant 13,000 pounds 
more milk sold in a year without another 
milker or more barn room. With fat at 50 
cents a pound, this means $1 a day more 
from the 13 daughters than the 13 dams. 


Any of your cows try to eat bones, wood, 
stones, ete.? Chances are the animals 
need minerals, such as lime or phos- 
phorus. Put a box of ground limestone, 
steamed bonemeal and salt (or a com- 
mercial mineral mixture) before them 
and see if that doesn’t help. 


Hog prices, as this is written, are the highest 
they have been (for this season of the year) 
in years. This will result, as always, in a 
lot of folks raising more pigs next year. 
Remember, there is always a period of low 
prices following a period of high prices. 
Don’t be caught with a lot of hogs when hogs 
are low and corn is high. Cheap hogs always 
follow cheap corn by a year or two. 


aq @ 


The Age of a Horse 


To tell the age of any horse, 
Inspect the lower jaw, of course; 
The six front teeth the tale will tell, 
And every doubt and fear dispel. 


Two middle nippers you behold, 
Before the colt is two weeks old; 
Before eight weeks two more will come, 
Eight months the corners cut the gum. 


The outside grooves will disappear 
From middle two in just one year, 

In two years from the second pair— 

In three years, “‘corners,’’ too, are bare 


At two the middle “nippers’’ drop. 

At three the second pair can’t stop. 
When four years old the third pair goes; 
At five a full new set he shows. 


The deep black spots will pass from view 
At six years from the middle two, 

The second pair at seven years; 

At eight the spot each corner clears. 


From middle “‘nippers,”” upper jaw, 

* At nine the black spots will withdraw; 
The second pair at ten are bright, 
Eleven finds the corners light. 


As time goes on the horsemen know, 

The oval teeth three-sided grow. 

They longer get—project before— 
ill 20, when we know no more. 
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A Message to the Man 
who needs a Separator 


€ 





See 
a De Laval 
ats. 
Superiority 
i 


is 
Evident 


























Let it prove 
how much 
cream it will 
Save 


Trade 
in your old 
Separator as 

Partial 

Payment 


’», and Wants the Best 


Compare an improved De Laval side-by- 
side with any other. See it yourself; and 
when you do you will not need an expert to 
tell you which one is by far the better de- 
signed and made, sure to last longer, do bet- 
ter work, and prove the better investment. 


And if merely seeing does not convince you, 

o a step further and try a De Laval side- 

Calle with any other. Not one buyer in a 

hundred ever does that and fails to choose 

the De Laval. Your De Laval Agent will 
gladly arrange a trial for you. 

Then after you have seen and tried the 
improved De Laval, after you have convinced 
yourself that it is better than an other, trade 
in your old separator as partial payment on 
the new machine, which you can buy on such 
easy terms that it will pay for itself out of 
the savings it makes. 


If you do not know the name of your local De Laval 
Agent, write the nearest De Laval office below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 
Hand Electric 























































Save- the- Horse 
Treatment 


guaranteed to end vin, thoropin 
int, tendon cuehio’ ae bone an 
8 , knee, ankle and hoof lameness 


| if Rs. pane Gnatp 
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BEST BY TEST 





Only time and use will prove the real merit of any machine. 
Actual test under all kinds of conditions, for a long time, Will show 










it has been 


yoaeh 


The im 


experiment. 


whether or not it is reliable and durable. 
The Auto-Oiled Aermotor has been thru the testing 
period in every part of the world. For 12 years 


giving the most reliable- service to 


gaa hundreds of thousands of owners. 

sine §=6 Auto-Oiled means that the gears run in oil 
= and every part subject to friction is constantly 
flooded with oil. The gear case is filled with oil 
y andholdsa supply sufficient to keep every bearing 

perfectly oiled for a year or more. , 

ved Auto-Oiled Aermotor, is a wonderfully efficient 
windmill. If you buy any windmill which has not stood the test of 
time you are taking a long chance. But you do not have to 
There is nothing better than the Auto-Oiled Aermotor which has 


demonstrated its merits wherever windmills are used. 


CHICAGO 


AERMOTOR CO. 


DALLAS 
OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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Our Folks who may travel by automobile to the Sesqui-Centennial Exposition in Philadelphia this summer will find useful 

this map of entrance routes into Philadelphia. The roads marked are the main highways, and will be found best for the 

tourist. Some details in regard to these roads will be found on page 7 of this issue, and the Editor will be glad to give any 
other special information desired : 








Turn on 





sunshine! 





the 


WHEN problems press and 
your spirits slip over into the 
minus column, tie a tin to 
trouble — a tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert! Tamp a load 
of this really friendly tobacco 
into the bowl of your jimmy- 
pipe and light up. Watch the 
sun crash through the clouds 
with every perfect puff! 

For a fact, Men, you’re in 
clover when you pick P. A. 
for a pal. When that cool, 
comforting smoke comes 
curling up the stem, troubles 
take French leave. P.A. 
can’t bite your tongue or 
parch your throat, no matter 
how fast you feed it, because 
the Prince Albert process 


PRINGE ALBERT 
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gave Bite and Parch the air. 
You sure will enjoy P. A. 
Cool as a Laplander’s lap. 
Sweet as apple cider, fresh 
from the country. Fragrant 
as spring blossoms. One pipe- 
load invites another. And... 
you can hit P. A. from morn- 
ing till midnight and it won’t 
hit back. Great tobacco! 
Before you reach this para- 
graph, you ought to be half- 
way to that nearby smoke- 
shop where they hand out 
P. A. sunshine in the familiar 
red tins. If you haven’t 
started yet, get going. Don’t 
put off till tomorrow what 
you can smoke today. Turn 
on the sunshine . . . now! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1926, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 







P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
process. 
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There is only One 
Heatrola 
—Estate builds it 
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yMAGINE getting wear for buying 
| a Heatrola! Actually, thousands 

do every year—the thousands who 
join the Heatrola Club. It really costs 
nothing to join, for the small enroll- 
ment fee is applied to your purchase 
of a Heatrola— yet membership assures 
you furnace comfort throughout the 
house next Winter, and you receive 
a whole ton of coal free! (In hard- 
coal districts, one-half ton.) You get 
paid for buying your Heatrola now! 


Ask your neighbors about this re- 
markable offer. During the past four 
years, many of them have purchased 
Heatrolas this easy way. They will 
tell you how, without inconvenience, 
you can have a Heatrola installed in 
your home, and at the same time 
secure a supply of coal free. 


Or ask your dealer to give you all 
the details about your local Heatrola 
Club. Onlyremember—this offer ends 
August 21.* You must act at once! 


No more ugly stoves 


By taking advantage of this Free Coal 
Offer, you will rid yourself forever 
of “stove-a-room” heating. No stoves 
to put up this Fall—no 
stoves to put up with next 
Winter. Instead, just one 
Heatrola, so handsome you 
will never think of taking 
it down in the Summer— 
so efficient that the whole 
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5% ANNUAL HEATROLA CLUB 
NOW FORMING . . Thousands 


Jom Every Year! 


house, upstairs and down, will be 
cozy in coldest weather. 


Heatrola circulates moist, healthful 
heat — just like a furnace. Distant 
rooms are as comfortable as the room 
in which Heatrola stands. 


Handsome as a fine 


mahogany cabinet 


Heatrola looks for all the world like 
a fine mahogany cabinet, and harmo- 
nizes quietly, tastefully, with modern 
home furnishings. With its vitreous 
enamel finish, smooth as glass and 
everlasting, Heatrola is as easy to keep 


For 22 days only! 


One ton of coal free to everyone 
joining the Heatrola Club 
(One-half ton in hard-coal districts) 


The Heatrola Club is already forming 
it: your town. See your Heatrola dealer 
at once and learn how, for a small en- 
rollment fee, you can join the Club 
and secure a supply of coal free. Your 
Heatrola will be delivered whenever 
desired; you can complete payment 
on easy terms. This special offer closes 
August 21*—so join now! 


*Because of the difference in climatic 
conditions, the Free Coal Offer will 
begin August 28 and end September 18 
in the following States: Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Florida, Louisi- * 
ana, Texas, Georgia, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia. 


© 1926, The Estate Stove Company 


Only the Heatrola has the 
INTENSI’FIRE 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct is an exclusive device, built 
into the Heatrola Gene | a the entra hei “ the flame. 


It tremendously increases H 


without using a single 


~ ‘inte 


HEATRO LA 





clean as the piano. No polishing or 
shining—just dust Heatrola with a 
cloth. 


Lower fuel bills, too 


Not only a supply of coal free, but 
lower fuel bills throughout the 
Winter! For, although Heatrola does 
the work of a furnace, it uses no more 
fuel than a single stove. It burns any 
kind of coal—also wood. 


Act now— offer closes August 21* 


See your Heatrola dealer at once— 
have him show you how Heatrola 
will look and work in your home. 
Then enroll in the Heatrola Club— 
make sure the “Free Coal Wagon” 
stops at your house. Or mail the 
coupon to us for big, free booklet and 
complete information on the ex- 
traordinary free coal offer. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
Builders since 1845 of the famous Estates. A stove, 
furnace and range for every requirement—for cook- 
ing and heating with coal, wood, gas and electricity 
NEW YORK—243 West 34th Street 
LOS ANGELES—737 South Hill Street 








L.ND MAIL! 





THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


CO Please send me, free, booklet about the Heatrola 
and fuli information on the Free Coal Offer. 


Olam planning to build. How can Heatrola save 
15% on re = of my new home? 
k the one you wish) 


Name eoesee 
RT Di Diccrtctegsttenncsicibaibeninttcmieiet 
Post Office... -oepncinaisisieeialn nD tcanperimibeaiias 
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Oddities in Trees 


By Alvah H. Pulver 














REES with histories are found in 
every part of the country. Nearly 


every farm has at least one old land- 
mark, a favorite with all the family, watched 
and brooded over in storm, and exalted in 
its summer strength. 

The photos show a few exceptional in- 
stances of trees, past and present, that hold 
well-cherished spots in local tradition. 

An ingenious adaptation of the Alaska 
Totem Tree is shown in Fig. 1. The tree is 
found in Cayuga county, N. Y., near 
Scipioville. There are 41 figures carved on 
the tree, the work of J. Carr, a Civil War 
veteran. The carvings are painted in their 
natural colors. Back of the tree Mr. Carr 
has a pear orchard and wherever pruning 
has been followed, the larger limbs have 
their stumps carved into grotesque faces. 
Last year his registry book showed visitors 
from 17 states. 

Fig. 2 shows what might be termed the 
“old family elm,” blessed for its skyward 
reach and loved by all the family—typical 
of the elm type. But this tree is an unusual 
one. Its owner named his farm the “Spring 
Tree Farm’ because under the elm is a 
lively spring which discharges two feet 
above the ground, by means of the tree; 
the water follows up the tree trunk. This 
tree is on the Balch farm at Sodus, N. Y. 

Fig. 3 shows a century-old elm squarely 
in the center of a state highway in Penn- 
sylvania, a few miles below Elmira, N. Y. 
It proved to be a successful plea of ‘‘Road- 


























Fig. 3—This tree chose 
the middle of a road 






Fig. 4—A living 
example of not 
knowing what a 
day may bring 
ort 


Fig. 5—A tree that 
keeps its feet dry 






































Fig. 2 


man, spare that tree,” for the highway at 
this point is widened to double width. 

Fig. 4 shows the ‘“‘Old Scythe Tree,” a 
Balm of Gilead, on the Schaeffer farm in 
Waterloo, N. Y. In 1861, when Fort 
Sumter was fired upon, James Wyburn 
Johnson, then owner of the farm, suddenly 
decided to enlist, thinking the war would 
end in a few weeks. Coming in from the 
field he placed his scythe in the crotch of 
the tree, then a six-inch sapling, saying 
“leave the scythe there until I return.” 
He was killed in battle three years 
later in North Carolina and the scythe 
was never taken down. Its blade is now 
nearly imbedded with the growth of the 
tree. 

Fig. 5 shows a tree growing up through 
the roof of a barn near Morris Run, Pa. 
Just why this odd arrangement should 
have been fostered could not be learned 
at the time the picture was made. 
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New Schools, Old 
Puddles 


Continued from page 23 











“Tf you neglect. to obey me, William, you 
will get something you will recollect fre- 
quently!” 

The master’s language always seemed 
humorous to the boys. This time they 
greeted the solemn ultimatum to Bill with 
howls of hilarious laughter. 

“Now, Robert—” began the captain, 
while generously removing the inverted 
tin pail. 

But the furious Bolter, as soon as air 
reached his nostrils, renewed the battle 
with unexampled vigor. Unable to hear 
or see distinctly, he thought he was still 
confronted by his foe. He hurled himself 
upon his rescuer, covering his shirt-front 
with mud and algae from the puddle, and 
had torn the scholastic collar from its 
moorings before he was made aware of 
his error. The captain looked almost 
unmilitary as he led the Bolter back to 
the schoolhouse, a prisoner-of-war. 


OTHING is more clear to me than 
that those Kansas rural children are 
missing much of the best of school-days on 
account of the New Education, to which 
mud-puddles are anathema. Montessori 
can not compensate for loss of the pic- 
turesque puddle, and both Freud and the 
Q. are poor recompense to the pupils 
for the passing of the bituminous broad- 
sides that the boys of my generation let 
fly at the sorely harried teachers. 
Nevertheless, if the truth be told, the 
rural children of today seem to like their 
teachers. And if the truth be continued 
to its ultimate intimations, I can’t say that 
I blame them, for I have looked in on a 
good many rural schools since I became 
interested in the devastation wrought by 
the New Education in Kansas. 


aoa 
“Samantha’s” Creator 


Continued from page 14 


Automobile,’’ 1906; ‘‘Samantha on 
Children’s Rights,” 1909; “Who Was to 
Blame?” 1910; ‘Samantha at Coney Island 
and One Thousand More Islands,” 1911; 
“Samantha on Women’s Rights,” 1913; 
“Josiah Allen on Women’s Rights,’ 1914. 
As she reached modest affluence Miss 
Holley began to travel. Weeks at a time 
were spent in Washington, where resided 
her friend, Frances Hodgson Burnett. New 
York and Saratoga were other favorite 
vacation places, and when in the former she 
was much in the company of Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, and Bishop and Mrs. Newman. 
But the greater part of the year was spent 
at her home, “‘Bonnie View” on ““The Gar- 
den Road,” as she had termed the locality. 
She built a new house close to the little red 
cottage in which she was born, and kept 
seven acres of the old farm for herself. 
White birches and evergreens surround 
the house, and about all is a picket fence. 
Across the road is her flower garden, with 
its trellis, summer house, gravel paths, 
grove of trees, and trout brook and ponds 
at the rear. Until the final years of her 
life, she tended this flower garden herself. 
In winter she devoted her energies to 
writing, but summer or winter she loved her 
home, and “the country” with its thick, 
white quilt of snow in winter was quite as 
beautiful to her as the bright colors of the 
flowers and shrubs and trees of summer. 
One may conclude that, given a high 
degree of natural intelligence and strong 
human sympathies, a writer does not have 
to go to large cities and mingle with high-, 
low- and middle-class society, in order to 
become qualified to picture life as it is. 
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“The battery’s part 


in motor car satisfaction 
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Willards reliably nit >: ee | 
warn the pedestrian — ia © — ee TT oat 
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Pat life into 
the starting motor— 





Provide depend- 
able ignition— 





The Willard Battery in your 
car — depend on it to do all 
of the important jobs a bat- 
tery is ever called upon to-do 
in a motor car. And to do 
each job well. 


Light the road ahead; 
warn those behind— 





Operate the wind- 
shield cleaner— 


—and our 
part” 


Depend on us for convenient, 
thorough inspection—the normal 
care your more reliable Willard 
Battery should receive to insure 
its living up to the very letter of 
its reputation —a fuller measure 
of useful life in the owner’s car. 





And supply current 
for many 
auxiliary uses. 


Willard Battery 


We Service All Makes and Sell Willards 
for All Cars—for Radio too. men 
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Cull the flock and separate 
The best birds from the worst; 
Sell the unproductive ones 
Before September first 

















at Welcome Extra Thousand 


N 1916, Bill and I, buoyant optimists, W some one to stay with her. What price 
married on $84 a month. We might By Helen Ingraham est 


have known this wasn’t an adequate 

sum, for several hundred friends and relatives had gone to a great 
deal of trouble to tell us so, but we preferred learning from our own 
experiences. The effect is more lasting. We saw, soon enough, 
that this really was not enough money. It would be sad, if it 
were not a stimulus, this insistent need for money. With us, it 
became a game. Where were we going to get it? My imagination 
ran overtime for weeks on end. 

Then, as now, the large incomes go to the trained man, and we 
had to recognize the fact that neither of us had had any special 
education. There were plenty of leads. Bill could take a course 
betimes in this, that or what will you; but he was not a robust 
type and indoor work was not desirable. My music offered another 
opening, but meant being away 
from home too much; and we 


ranching! 

During 1918 and 1919, eggs brought 
wonderful prices, such as have never been recorded before or 
since. With a vengeance we salted down the spoils. Another 
house went up—$250 this time; and we got ideas about electric 
lights to stimulate production. So the lights went in. It was 
a plain case of business before pleasure, because we were still 
reading the evening paper beneath a flickering gas jet. The 
various expenditures are all down in my books, but who cares 
about mere figures? 

The work about the place grew heavier, and Bill took night 
work, in order to have more time to help me. Taken all in all, 
we had a very lively session, setting ourselves up in the poultry 
game. An occasional movie was our only dissipation, but we 
have always been able to enter- 
tain ourselves, so that we didn’t 





were, essentially, and have re- 
mained, that almost extinct 
species, home birds. An open 
fire, a big easy chair, books, a 
gay little tune—there’s nothing 
better. Money can’t buy it. 
The winds of our ideas blew 
hither and yon and finally be- 
calmed us upon an old farm- 
ranch, we call it here—of about 
three acres, within half an hour 
of the center of town, and our 
energy focused on chickens. 
From general observation, I’d 
say that every third person in 
this long and lovely state has at 
some time in his career hankered 
for chickens. As a conversa- 
tional open sesame poultry has 








worry about our lack of leisure. 
When, in 1920, the heir to our 


knew we would have to step 
right along. We did not plan to 
shower them with luxuries, but 
we could see both children enter- 
ing college and doing all the 
things we had wanted to do. A 
new brooder house went up, 
equipped with a fine electric 
brooder. We raised 500 baby 
chicks, and secured about 200 
fine pullets. Their careers were 
already mapped out for them— 
they were to lay enough eggs to 
pay for 1,000 chicks the next 
spring. In spite of a mild 
epidemie of chicken-pox, they 











no equal. If your acquaintance 
hasn’t kept chickens, his father 
aunt or sister has, and has used 
Bugby’s Sure-Fire Lice Exterminator, and you simply must try 
it. When you tell him, in a superior tone, that you keep your 
hens so clean they can’t get lice, he looks at you pityingly. The 
beauty of the game is that no one believes any one else does it right. 

Naturally, this very interest and enthusiasm has led to the 
loss of thousands of dollars, for many have rushed in eagerly, 
under the vague delusion that throwing the grain in the afternoon 
was going to keep them in gasoline the rest of their lives. The 
sad truth is, the poultry business, like every other worth the 
candle, calls for a heavy expenditure of time and labor, every day 
of the year. It isn’t easy, but it surely is rewarding, if you like 
digging around in the sunshine. 


ELL, here we were, on three acres, leased for five years, 

with option to buy. There were no hen houses. We built 
one. I have no photographic record of it, but it was, as the boys 
say today, a bird. It was“made of second-hand lumber, in the 
mistaken interests of economy; it leaned neatly at an angle of 45° 
and it was absolutely open in front, so invitingly open that when 
we were swinging Aas into action with 60 Barred Rocks, a 
colored gentleman of enterprise removed 30 of them in one fell 
swoop. The state entertained him at San Quentin for a few years, 
which curtailed his activities but didn’t return our hens. 

We went into conference on the barn steps. The momentous 
result was that we sold our remaining Rocks, tore down our dis- 
appointing house, scraped and saved and had built for $125 a 
25-foot house with wire front, all lumber nice and new and ex- 
travagant; at least, every poultryman who glimpsed our redwood 
perches stole quickly away to laugh in private. 

We very thriftily lived on lettuce mod beans and greens from our 
garden, and bought, as a result of our economy, 250 day-old chicks. 

here was a completely unnecessary number of roosters, but the 
pullets filled our niece, new house. Every time I looked at those 
birds, I felt all puffed up with pride. They were the nucleus of 
our fortune, I was pleased to imagine. When the first egg ap- 
peared, we simply blew up and celebrated. We made a genuine 
afternoon of it, since our small daughter was not allowed to keep 
evening hours, and we didn’t feel quite reckless enough to hire 


We bought, as a result of our economy, 250 day-old chicks 


succeeded. I grew so fond of 
these first few hundred birds of 
ours that I actually, and to the 
accompaniment of loud guffaws from my less sentimental partner, 
shed tears when they had to be shipped to market. 


iy 1923 we built our largest house, 70 feet long, and in it tried to 
incorporate all the good ideas we had evolved during our appren- 
tice period; for now we felt quite professional. We would cheerfully 
have undertaken to run a ranch of 5,000 chickens, although it is a 
blessing we didn’t have to try. There were still a few things we 
had to learn, and we are continually in the process of learning them. 

When our lease expired we had about $3,000 invested on the 
place, in houses, stock and equipment. With a few hundred 
dollars withdrawn from our savings account, we were able to buy. 
the property, and in a matter of five or six years it will be ours, 
clear. On these three acres we have built this business. 

Since the eventful day in 1916, Bill’s salary has more than 
doubled, and last year our flock of almost 800 biddies netted us 
$1,328.24. For an egg flock, this is a good average. The breeders 
make more money, but they have to make a much larger invest- 
ment to do so, and employ help. Perhaps when the children go to 
college, Bill and I will start out on a second honeymoon. All the 
movie stars are doing it, so why not a few chicken rafichers? 

Many people have made small fortunes in California real estate, 
and many, in their enthusiasm, are overstepping their tax capacity. 
It was done in 1915, and is an inevitable part of a boom. Some- 
times we have felt like foresaking our rather slow method of ac- 
cumulating a store of this world’s goods. The insidious bug has 
buzzed around our heads, and we have thought of all the things we 
could do if we sold and reinvested the money. Then we have 
thought of the splendid, sane background we are giving the chil- 
dren by just staying here and making a real home on the old place. 
It will be something for them to remember later—this pleasant 


‘old home surrounded by trees, with the view of the bay and 


mountains, the canyon on one side where winter storms make 
transient, rivers and lakes. It is easier to think straight through 
a problem here than in an apartment house. And with the rising 
tide of population in California, our property is sure to reflect the 
general prosperity, and give us all that a bit of land can—home, 
health and income. 


prospective rancho arrived, we 
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SUmbeam 
Saving Season 





‘1O 


saved by ordering 
before August 21* 

















5 ee save $10.00 in actual cash if you order your Sun- 
beam Cabinet Heater from your local dealer before 
August 21st. 


Here's the way you can do it. Place your order now, 
making a deposit a9 only $5.00. This will be accepted by 
the Sunbeam Dealer as the equivalent of a $15.00 cash pay- 
ment. No further payments are required until the time when 
you want the heater installed in the fall. 


Do you know of any better way to turn $5.00 into.$15.00 
—any easier way to save $10.00? And is there any better 
investment you can make before the coming of winter than 
the purchase of a Sunbeam Cabinet Heater, ensuring your- 
self the solid comfort of a completely heated home, next 
winter—and for many winters to come? 


This is not a cut-price offer. You are entering into 
a partnership with your dealer and the manufacturer, where- 


‘by both pay $5.00 of your initial payment in order to book 


orders now, ahead of the autumn rush, and have the 
heater in your dealer's hands ready for delivery when you 
want it. 


You are taking advantage of a low-cost season—just as 
you do when you buy coal in the summer. 
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Such opportunities for saving do not occur often. The 
time is limited, and only this one announcement will appear 
in this publication. 

If you do not know the local Sunbeam Dealer, we will 
send you his name. Even if there is no Sunbeam Dealer in 
your vicinity, you can still profit by this remarkable offer— 
write us or use the coupon. 


The Heater on Which You Make This 
Substantial Saving 


The Sunbeam Cabinet Heater is a ““whole home” heating 
plant which replaces two or three stoves, burns hard or 
soft coal or wood, requires no basement, heats the five to 
seven-room home upstairs and down even in zero weather, 
and adds a beautiful piece of furniture to your home. 


Unlike a stove, this modern device heats by circulation 
instead of radiation. It sends fresh, warm air into every 
room in your home. No shut-off rooms—you live in the 
whole home—live in warmth and comfort. With only 
one fire to feed, you save time, save work and save one- 
third of your fuel costs besides. 


A small down payment will put the 
SUNBEAM CABINET HEATER in your home 
Costs little more than a good Stove 








THE FOX FURNACE CO., Elyria, O. 
Manufacturers of Sunbeam Warm 
Air Furnaces—Pipe and Pipeless 


Largest makers of heating equipment 
in the world. 


Send me full particulars of your Sunbeam Sav- 
ing Season offer and the name of your nearest 
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“Feed be the Egg 
to the Market” 


will tell you how toshort- 
en the time, make chicks 
mature earlier, lay and 
make more profit for 
you. Acomplete, au- 
thoritativetreatiseon 
poultry feeding. Sent 
free. Send us roe 


dealer’s name 
dress. 


Collis Products Co. 
Clinton, lowa 
Dept. 670 

























Chicks Dr. B.Smith 


The more fresh air and ox: supplied —y- fd in- 
cubation—the stronger healthier the 

will be after they ana ex hatched. Oxygen in — 
is an absolute aouotie. More fresh air is going through 
the Smith Forced Draft imeubator at all times than in 
any other type of incubator ever made. Correct mois- 
ture, scientifically and constantly supplied, is another 
important feature found only in the Smith "41, 000 incu- 
bator. 5S thy eggs produce hot spota in in most 
poametess ore just bef before hatehing, causing chicks to die 
oe th rinci f t ime oR be bab 

Smith's p ie of incubation. e qui ty y 
chieks banked ie SMITH 47,000 forced draft incuba- 

tor is insured. Tosist on SMITH HATCHED CHICKS. 
We'll gladly tell you where to obtain them 


The Smith In r Company 
Cleveland, Ohiy 


1987 W. 74th St. 











AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
For delicious winter meat and excellent -— ~» dill 
Cert-O-Culd. Quality. ee ation Stock. 


tibet names. Big 00 Page Il. Catalog I "Catslow Pree 


@. SQUAB ©) BOOK () FREE 


Breed ponabe and make money. Sold by millions. 
at once for free 40-page book beautifully 
bee FS in colors B aay A to do it. — 
be surprised OUTH ROCK SQUAB 
lebuss 6 








will 





MER PRICES Sc UP. 14 Varie- 
ties a Accredited. Bred-to-Lay 
co Chicks 6f real quality now at 

bargain prices. Free Catalog. 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Gox 516, Clinton, Mo 


CHICKS. Cc. O. D. wee wer. ee 
Pure-bred zed selec selected. Breeding supervised by expert judge. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 358 W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 




















New Protein for Poultry 


By T. R. Johnston 








knows that to make his flock do its duty 

at the egg-basket, he must supplement 
his grain feed with a mash mixture, and that 
this mash should contain an animal protein 
of some sort, to balance the other food prop- 
erties. This animal protein may be in the 
form of tankage, meat scrap, fishmeal or 
milk in its various forms. Any of these 
supplements are valuable in the ration be- 
cause they possess not only the much-sought 
proteins but also because they are rich in 
minerals. 

However, the increasing demand for sup- 
plements of this type will soon exceed the 
supply as more and more poultry-keepers 
adopt better feeding methods. © Conse- 
quently, other sources of protein must be 
obtained. It has been found at the Purdue 
Experiment Station that ground soybeans or 
their by-product, soybean oilmeal, will give 
practically the same results as these animal 
proteins mentioned, when the soybeans are 
properly supplemented with a mineral 
mixture. 

This fact is of particular importance to 
the farmers and poultrymen of the Middle 
West where soybeans are being grown more 
widely each year. It is also of interest to 
every farmer in America who grows soy- 
beans and keeps chickens. It means that he 
can grow his own protein supplement for 
his ration, and by buying the minerals, 
which are comparatively cheap in price 
when bought separately, will have a ration 
that is as good as one containing tankage, 
perhaps-the most widely used supplement in 
the Middle West today, with the exception 
of milk. 

Summed up, it means that the poultry- 
raiser, like the hog-, cattle- or sheep-feeder, 
can raise his own protein supplement, if he 
will supply the minerals which make this 
form of vegetable protein as efficient as the 
animal protein. 


vknow successful poultryman nowadays 


HE feeding experiments conducted over 

a five-year period at Purdue by Professor 
A. G. Philips and 8S. M. Hauge show that 
soybean oilmeal is satisfactory as a protein 
supplement in the ration, when the mineral 
mixture is supplied with it, but that it is not 
satisfactory unless the mineral is used. The 
mineral mixture found best consisted of 24 
pounds of ground limestone and 15 pounds 
of salt, with either 21 pounds of soluble bone, 
22 pounds of steamed bone or 42 pounds of 
acid phosphate. Acid phosphate has been 
used more frequently with the limestone and 
salt because it has been cheaper than either 
steamed or soluble bone. 

In using a vegetable protein such as soy- 
bean oilmeal, 8 to 10 per cent was the amount 
of mineral mixture added to the mash. The 
mash mixture in which the soybeans or 
soybean meal was used consisted of 100 
pounds of wheat bran, 100 pounds of flour 
middlings, 90 pounds of soybean oilmeal and 
25 pounds of mineral mixture. The grain 
mixture fed at the same time consisted of 
200 pounds of corn, 200 pounds of wheat 
and -100 pounds of oats. All these can be 
grown on the farm. 


Eight pens of 30 pullets each were used 
in each one of the five years in the different 
feeding trials. Two pens were Single Comb 
White Leghorns, and the-other six were 
Plymouth Rocks. Records were kept on 
amount of feed consumed (which was heavier 
as egg production increased), on egg pro- 
duction and on hatchability. The egg 
records are of particular interest, and al- 
though they vary somewhat from year to 
year, they indicate general results as stated. 
For example, the hens that received soybean 
oilmeal in their ration, without any minerals 
added, laid only 27 to 38 eggs a year the 
first three years. One lot of Leghorns get- 
ting tankage averaged 144.9 a year, while 
the other lot of Leghorns on soybeans and 
minerals averaged 131.9 eggs for the same 
period. However, with some of the Barred 
Rocks, the average egg production was 
higher some years with the mineral mix- 
tures and soybeans than with tankage, 
though the average was slightly in favor of 
the tankage. 

et 


Why Trees Die 


NE of my trees is dying—what is the 

eause?’”” A lot of folks ask us this 
question every summer, and it is a hard 
question to answer. There are a great many 
things that kill trees. The quickest and 
surest. tree-killer is illuminating gas. If a 
tree dies suddenly, see if there is a leaky 
gas-main near its roots. Another deadly 
material is the plant-poison, sodium arsenite. 
This poison has not been used extensively to 
kill trees, but in certain cases it has proved 
very effective. A few notches cut in the 
tree at the ground level, and these treated 
liberally with the sodium arsenite—pouring a 
pint of the strong solution on the cuts and 
about the base of the tree—does the trick. 
As one man said of this treatment: ‘‘It acts 
like dynamite.”’ 

Some folks think that trees will die of old 
age, but death in old age is usually the result 
of slow death by rotting. Nature provides 
the tree with a splendid armor against these 
rots, in the form of bark. Accidents or 
the thoughtlessness of man usually opens the 
way to heart rots which’ will finally lay low 
the greatest monarchs of the forest. Any- 
thing that breaks the bark, leaving a great 
gaping wound that can not be healed quickly, 
opens the door to easy inroads by these 
heart-rot fungi. 

One of the most common causes of a 
tree’s dying is dry weather. As a rule, the 
first thing to do when a tree’s leaves begin 
to wither or turn P bay is to spade some 
manure into the soil and give the soil a good 
soaking. 

Tree, butchering, beheading and dehorning 
are also causes of trouble. Some people be- 
lieve dehorning does the tree good. They 
point out the massed clusters of branches 
which spring out from’ dehorned branches as 
evidence of the increased vigor. But every 
time a great branch is cut off, leaving a 
stump which can not heal, just that often a 
pathway is opened for decay. 





Simple Treatment for Packed Crop 


pga eng crop is common in flocks kept 
in close confinement. Desire for green 
food, even when it is regularly supplied, 
leads some greedy indivfduals to overeat, 
with the result that their crops become 
stuffed with a hard mass that will not 
readily pass into the gizzard. Unless the 
birds are relieved, fermentation results, and 
in not a few cases causes death. 

Last year I had a hen that had overeaten, 
and her crop was full and exceedingly hard. 
I did not want to open it with a knife, so I 
removed the hen to a brood coop, with a 
small attached run. The ground covered by 
the run was bare, so the hen could get noth- 
ing to eat except what was given her. I 
gave her a dish of water in which was dis- 
solved a liberal quantity of Epsom salt, and 


for two days gave no food whatever. I 
thought by having her bowels emptied the 
hen might get some nourishment from the 
contents of hercrop. At the end of two days 
the crop was smaller and the remaining con- 
tents had softened somewhat. 

I then began feeding once a day a small 
quantity of soft food, consisting of stale 
bread soaked in sour milk and mixed with 
a little ground beef scrap. I still kept before 
her the water in which Epsom salt had been 
dissolved. 

A few days of this treatment caused the 
crop to be emptied, and enabled me to in- 
crease gradually the amount and character 
of the feed. In a short time the hen was 
eating regular rations and resumed her 
laying. 
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Poultry Matters 
Briefly Stated 











*‘Some people say ’tis luck,’’ quoth Sam, 
“That makes my hens lay lots of eggs. 
Truth is, I cull the loafing birds— 

Those which have yellow beaks and legs. 
The loafers, too, have shrunken combs, 
Hard, thick skin and dull flat eyes, 

The vent is yellow, dry and small— 
Pick out these loafers if you’re wise.”’ 


“T°HE European«fowl-pest, that made its 

invasion of nine states, was successfully 
eradicated, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. That is news. 


Old Hen: “I'll give you a piece of good 
advice.”” Young Hen: ‘What is it?” 
Old Hen: ‘‘An egg a day keeps the ax 

















“It’s ti-m-e to get up” 


The grinding of the food in the gizzard may 


be heard by placing the ear close to the”* 


body of the fowl at night, while it is on the 
roost. 


The use of rosin in dressing poultry is 
said to do the work quicker and more 
thoroughly. The fowl is first dipped in 
cold water, then with a perforated can 
puwdered rosin is sprinkled all over the 
feathers. The fowl is then scalded in 
the usual manner, and the feathers come 
off easily. 


Summer chicks command good prices in 
late fall. They should weigh about five 
pounds to the pair. Those hatched in the 
fall stop growing as the cold weather sets in, 
and are usually small but compact in ap- 
pearance. . 


To make an egg a day, weighing 1.8 
ounces, it is necessary for a hen (weigh- 
ing four pounds or under) to consume 
-48 ounce of protein, .2 ounce of pure fat, 
and 2.3 ounces of carbohydrates, or 
their equivalent in fat. In extremely 
cold weather more carbohydrates and fat 
are required. 


Goslings dress easier in warm weather than 
they do in cold, as the feathers do not set 
so tightly, and in picking them the flesh is 
not so likely to be torn. 


Ducks have been successfully bred up 
until seven years of age. The age of 
vigor and productiveness in a duck is 
double that of the hen. 


The guinea cock is more compact than the 
hen. His wattles stand out wider than those 
of the hen, are a brilliant red, and sometimes 
hide a portion of the beak. Those of the 
hen are more pendulous. Also, there is a 
distinguishing difference in the ‘“‘call,’’ as 
the hen uses only the curious, petulant cry, 
“come back,” 


In market, cockerels with spurs are 
classified with old fowls. 





T would be better if more brooms 
were worn out in the poultry 
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FACTS ABOUT A FAMOUS FAMILY 





FIRST 


to develop and use 
the self-starter 


THE FIRST practical self-starting and light- 
ing system, the Delco, was invented in 
Dayton, Ohio, in 1910. 

It opened a new era in the history of 
the automobile, extending its service to 
women, making night driving safe and 
all driving vastly more comfortable and 
secure. 


Delco was first used by Cadillac, a 
General Motors car. 


The inventor of Delco is today head of 
the Research Section of General Motors, 
whose personnel includes scientific 
leaders in every phase of automotive de- 
velopment. 


General Motors operates the largest 
automotive research laboratories and 
proving ground in the world. They are 
added assurance that whatever is best and 
soundest in scientific progress will be 
found in General Motors products. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE * OAKLAND 


Buick « CADILLAC - GMC Trucks 
YELLOW Cass, BUSES AND TRUCKS 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 


lectric refrigera- 
tors may be purchased on the GMAC Plan, 
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Weigh the cost of this All-Purpose Feed 
Mill against the big saving it produces 
—10 to 25 per cent on every bushel 
ground! Where else can you invest so 
little money and reap such big returns? 

When you purchase this mill your 
grinding problems are solved. For the 
Fairbanks-Morse Hammer Mill is a real 
all-purpose mill that handles roughage 
— corn stalks, hay, alfalfa, etc.—aswellas 
all grains. Its hammers, illustrated above, 
cut, tear, shred, crush, grind and pound. 
The rigid frame, ball bearings and quality 
construction throughout assures you 
years of satisfactory service. 

If you desire a grinder for all grains 
only, including ear corn—the Fairbanks- 
Morse Plate Type Feed Grinder will 
meet your needs. Prices from $11.00 to 
$55.00 cash f. o. b. factory. See your 
dealer or send coupon for literature. 
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Steel Eclipse 
Windmill 


Study the diagrams above. They show 
how the Steel Eclipse Windmill, by rea- 
son of its slow lift and quick down stroke, 
operates in lighter winds and conse- 
quently pumps more hours per day than 
the ordinary windmill. This is merely 
one of many Steel Eclipse features. 

It has a turned and ground crank-shaft, 
ground and polished bearings, and accurately 
machined gears. Oiling is required only once 
a year. Your dealer will tell you about it. Or 
mail pon for plete information. 


Fairbanks-Morse products alsoinclude 
those listed on the coupon below. Check 
the items in which you are interested. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers «+ Chicago, U.S. A. 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Products 
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“Every Line a 
Leader” 


Branches and Service Stations Covering 
Every State in the Union 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Dept. 8131 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. S. A. 

Send free descriptive literature concerning the 
items I have checked below. - 


_0O Hammer Ty 
O Feed Grinders—5 piste Type ted 
(1) Steel Eclipse Wind- O Home Light and 
mills Power Plants 
O HomeWaterPlants ( Fairbanks Scales 
0 “2” Engines O) Washing Machines 
O Pump Jacks 0) Electric Motors 











Name . 
Addr R. F. D 
Town. State... 
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Shall We Save Garden Seeds? 


By A. S. Kenerson 








saving of garden seeds to assure the 

gardener having available pure stocks. 
Possibly this is practical for the commercial 
gardener who raises a large acreage and can 
properly isolate his crops, but for the home 
gardener the list of seeds which can safely 
be reserved is limited. 

The seed industry at the present time is 
highly specialized, so that the different 
varieties and types of seed are raised in the 
districts of the United States where the 
highest grade seeds can be grown. In these 
seed-production areas, the plantings are in 
charge of experts who are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the varietal characteristics of 
the crops m which they specialize. These 
experts, therefore, are in a position to rogue 
(or pull out) the commercial crop, select 
special stock seed for future 
crops, and deliver seeds which 
in most instances are superior 
to those saved by the com- 
mercial or home gardener. 

All seeds are not easily 
harvested, cleaned and cured, 
and in many instances costly 
machinery and equipment are 
necessary to turn out a 
finished product. It is true 
that there is a fascination in 
making plant selections and 
in creating new types either 
by hybridization or reserving 
sports or mutants. This 
phase possibly appeals to 
the gardener more than the 
products which he saves, or 
the pecuniary results. 


| svi year somebody recommends the 


S to saving seeds 
in the home gar- 
den, the gardener 
should limit his selee- 
tions to those annual 
plants which have per- 
fect flowers and which 
are naturally self-fer- 
tilized; and I want to 
make’ a few brief Ovary 
statements about bot- 
any to explain why. 
Vegetable flowers can 
be classified as perfect, 
monoecious and dioe- 
cious. A perfect flow- 
er has both stamens 
and pistils in the same flower. Monoecious 
flowers have stamens and pistils in separate 
flowers but upon the same plant. (One 
household.) Dioecious blooms are unisexual, 
having the pistillate and staminate flowers 
on separate plants. (Two households.) 

From the above you will observe that the 
essential elements for reproduction are the 
pistil and stamen. The flower is composed 
of the style or neck, and the stigma or head, 
whereas the anthers bear the pollen for fer- 
tilizing the stigma. At the period when the 
stigma is receptive it is covered with a 
sticky, sweet medium to which the pollen 
adheres and germinates, to fertilize the 
ovules in the ovary of the plant. It is 
obvious, therefore, that if pure seeds are to 
be available that it will be necessary either 
to protect the flowers artificially or else save 
seeds from  self-pollinated plants. The 
latter should be-the chgice of the gardener 
who is not familiar with the technique of 
plant breeding. 

For the convenience of the reader who is 
not familiar with the types of flowers of 
vegetables, I am listing below all vegetables 
commonly grown, classifying them as to the 
type of flower and character of plants: 


Perfect flowers: Beans, beets, Brussels 
sprouts, cabbage, chard, carrots, cauliflower, 
celery, chicory, collards, eggplant, endive, 
kale, kohl rabi, leek, lettuce, mustard, okra, 
onion, parsley, parsnip, pea, pepper, radish, 
salsify, spinach, tomato, rutabaga and turnip. 

Monoecious flowers: Sweet corn, pop- 
corn, cucumber, watermelon, muskmelon, 
squash and pumpkin. 


Dioecious flowers: Asparagus. 
Of the vegetables listed, the following are 








SS 
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Flower of tomato— 


a perfect flower 


Cherry flower—a perfect flower, but 
often self-sterile 


biennial—that is, it requires two seasons to 
produce a crop of seeds: Brussels sprouts, 
cabbage, chard, carrots, cauliflower, celery, 
chicory, collards, kale, kohl rabi, leek, onion, 
parsley, parsnip and salsify. Hence it ig not 
advisable for the gardener to attempt to 
save seeds of these. The balance of the 
vegetables are annual, producing a crop of 
seeds in one season, with the exception of 
asparagus, which is perennial and lives from 
one season to another. 


F, as stated, annuals should be selected by 

the gardener, from what vegetables can 
seeds safely be saved? To this I reply: The 
annuals which are naturally self-pollinated; 
that is, the classes in which the stigmas are 
fertilized before the blooms are fully open. 
This list includes only beans, peas, peppers, 
tomatoes and eggplants. In 
limiting the list I am assum- 
ing that more than a single 
variety of a vegetable is 
planted in the garden or on 
the farm. It is true that if 
only one variety is being 









im grown, plants can be selected 
iB to meet the gardener’s fancy, 
a and seeds be reserved for the 





succeeding year. 

The question naturally 
arises, why can I not save 
seeds from the other annuals 
and biennials? Simply, be- 
cause, due to the agency of 
wind, insects and other fac- 
tors, varieties will freely in- 
tercross, producing a mixed 

or hybrid stock. The 

average garden, and 

Pistil even the small farm, 

.is not large enough to 

. allow the proper isola- 

Petal tion to, prevent the 

contamination of the 

stock. The commer- 

cial grower safeguards 

his stocks by separat- 

Sepal ing two varieties of the 

same crop by a dis- 

tance of 80 rods, or 
one-quarter mile. 

If you have at your 
disposal excellent stor- 
age facilities, where 
roots and plants of bi- 
ennials can be stored, 
your range of seed reservation will be greatly 
increa Such roots or plants which are 
stored must be well cared for, especially root 
crops. If, for instance, the surface of a beet 
root becomes air-dried from the time it is 
lifted in the fall until the root is set in the 
spring, it will net produce a crop of seeds. 
In this case, the gardener must also limit his 
selections to one variety, unless the proper 
isolation can be provided. 

Each year I receive numerous inquiries 
as to whether seeds can safely be saved from 
cucumbers, melons, pumpkins and squash, if 
they are planted in adjacent rows. To which 
I reply—yes, with the exception of pumpkins 
and crookneck summer squash. These two 
types will freely intercross. 


a ¢ 
Beans with Bugs In 


Every winter the Editor gets a flood of 
letters (and a lot of beans) about bean- 
weevils—the little black bugs found stored 
in beans. 

Of course, after the bugs appear, it is too 
late to do much, but if Our Folks, when 
putting beans away in fall, would only use 
some carbon disulfid, they would have no 
trouble. 

To treat these beans put them in a jar, 
tub or other vessel which can be eovered 
tightly. Put into a glass about one tea- 
spoonful of carbon disulfid for each ten 
gallons of space in the enclosure and place 
the glass in with the beans. Allow them to 
remain inthe fumes of the carbon disulfid 
overnight, then take them out and place in 
dry storage quarters. Do not take lamps 
or lighted matches near the material, and 
do not breathe the fumes. 
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Cauliflower, Peonies, 
Iris, Plums, etc. 











Lettuce, beets and spinach, 
Radishes, turnips, peas— 

Plant these late in summer, 

But use early varieties, please. 
Cover spinach and lettuce lightly, 
The others a half-inch deep— 
Except peas, which need two inches 
Of covering while they sleep. 


Y handy stool, made low enough for 
weeding the flower-garden and smaller 
vegetable plots, has a shelf under the to 
ard, with rails around it to keep the she | 
garden tools in one place and always at hand 
when the weeding is being done. I have 
found this a handy contrivance, and pass it 
along to others. N. C. 
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When planting plums in an orchard be 
sure to plant several varieties. The more 
varieties the better, as this tends to give 
regular crops. The different varieties of 
plums are more or less self-sterile, and 
cross-pollenization between the different 
varieties is necessary for best results. 


Keep up 
with the game! 


ET the high-fliers,—a long shot is a 
test of marksmanship and adds zest 
to the day’s sport. And to get those 
high, swift-winged birds,—ducks, geese 
and brant—shoot DU PONT OVAL— 
the powder with high velocity, greater 
shocking power and producing better 
patterns. It’s the sportsman’s insurance 
for a good day. 


Du Pont powders are renowned for their uniform 
behavior and dependable performance. Every 
manufacturing step is based on experiences of 
125 years of powder making. 

Ask your dealer for DU PONT OVAL for ducks, 


geese and brant,—DU PONT (bulk) and BALLIS- 
TITE (dense) for the other game loads shown on 


Sow cineraria seed in August if you want 
winter blooms. Use seed-pans and when the 
seedlings are well up, prick them into in- 
dividual pots and place in a coldframe. 
Keep these young plants growing thriftily 
































‘ , " the duPont Standard Loads Chart. Keep up 
A healthy-looking cineraria with the game,—shoot du Pont powders. 
and shift to larger pots as needed, using a E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 


fairly rich soil mixture of loam, leaf mold Re 
and cow manure. In the coldframe it is : Sporting Powder Division 
well to have ashes under the pots. The WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


[ growing plants like plenty of moisture and 
i some shade, for direct sunlight quickly wilts 


them. A paper or latticework that ae ee : S p E & I F Y P O W D E R S 


altogether exclude the light should be 
7 - ) fi or 
Dont Pay 


over the young plants on days when the sun 














is unusually strong; yet care should be taken 
the plants do not make a soft, spindled 
growth due to too little light. ff. DB, 


Hollyhocks make a good background 
for perennial border. Get a packet of 
mixed seed (double-flowering) and plant 
late in summer. They will bloom the 
following summer. 


Cauliflower leaves should be tied together 
with twine when the heads are as big as a 

baseball. Cut the heads when as large as 
' tea-plates. Leave eight or ten leaves on and 
oe , cut them down to within two or three inches 
of the head. 


Plant iris and peonies in August. When 
planting peonies, be sure the roots have 
at least two eyes, and cover the eyes two 
or three inches deep. Peonies should 
not stay in one place more than eight 
or ten years—iris should bé divided 
every three or four years. 





Landscaping your lawn? Remember this 


simple rule—leave the center open; put the today! Get our low prices 





shrubs around the edges, around the house, get better ‘ ees: 
in curves of walks, ete. If the job seems too 151, or for Gar 


big for you, write the Editor. 


In setting young trees (shade-trees for 
instance) always trim the lower limbs 
as high as you wish them to be, when 
the tree is mature, for the reason the 





Write For FREE BOOK 
» Free Catalog jn colo sxPnine 


money on F; Truck or 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels to fit 

































lower limbs never grow any higher than fe Sains Mereesed Man’ sey teenies 
4 when the tree is set, as the growth of RICH Ont 5, with Dondis jing attachment. gw beng ‘or 
the tree upward is from the top. B. | ke catalog ona La A, Electric Whee! Ce. 
—_—— F. J. Lock Box 528, Salina, Kans. 12 Elm St., Guincy iis. 
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Making Good Bread 


Practical Recipes, New and Old 




















the chief causes of spoiled bread. You 

can remove one of these causes by 
using a bread mixer; which will also reduce 
the amount of labor required for that 
process. Overkneaded dough becomes sticky 
and will not rise well during the baking. If 
the dough is not kneaded enough, the 
bread is likely to be streaked and poor in 
texture, and it may contain lumps which 
might have been worked out. The dough 
should be kneaded until it is smooth and 
elastic and does not stick to an unfloured 
board. Little bubbles appear just under 
the surface of the dough when it has been 
kneaded enough. 

Time and temperature are the big things 
in the rising of bread. If the rising con- 
tinues too long it makes a very porous loaf 
with little flavor, and the loaf may flatten 
in the baking and settle over the sides of 
the tin. If the dough is left to rise too 
long, the bread is likely to be slightly sour. 
Bread which has risen too long before baking 
has a pale crust and a porous crumb with 
irregular broken air-cells, and when cut it 
crumbles badly. 

A small flat loaf is usually the result of 
underrising. Such bread has a dark crust 
with blisters just under the surface. If the 
temperature at which the bread is put to 
rise is too high, the dough rises quickly at 
first and then very slowly, and the bread 
tends to be full of small holes and have a 
poor flavor. Too low a temperature makes 
the bread rise very slowly. The most satis- 
factory temperature for the growth of yeast 
is from 77° to 95° F. 


Excellent bread can be made by this 
recipe in about 5 hours: For 4 square loaves, 
scald 1 pint milk, add 1 pint water and 
when idkeouion add 1 compressed feast 
cake (dissolved in 4% cupful warm water), 
1 level teaspoonful salt and enough whole- 
wheat flour to make a batter. Beat con- 
tinuously for 5 minutes, cover and stand in 
a warm place (75° F.) for 2% hours. Then 
add flour slowly, stirring all the time, until 
the dough is stiff enough to turn out. Knead 
until it loses stickiness, divide into loaves, 
put each in a greased pan, stand in a warm 
place for an hour, or until it has doubled in 
bulk, then brush with warm water and bake 
* a moderately quick oven for almost an 

our. 


“‘Ever-ready” biscuit dough makes pos- 
sible small quantities of fresh rolls or bis- 
cuits at any time. The dough can be kept 
in the ice-box for several days and used as 
needed. To prepare “‘ever-ready’” dough, 
make a sponge with 1 pint milk which has 
been sealded and cooled, % cupful mashed 
ars 4 cupful sugar, % cupful melted 
ard, 4% eake com ressed yeast which has 
been dissolved in 44 cupful warm water, 1 
teaspoonful se a pepo l4 teaspoonful 
soda, 1 teaspoonful salt and flour enough to 
make a soft nge. After the mixture has 
risen and is fall of gas bubbles, add flour 
to make a stiff dough and knead well. Place 
in the ice-box. After it has stood for from 
24 to 48 hours it is ready to use. Small 
quantities of the dough can be used for 
making buns, dinner rolls, clover-leaf bis- 
cuits and bread sticks. Take out the de- 
sired amount of dough, mold, place in pans 
and allow to rise, then bake. 


P JOR kneading and improper rising are 


For clover-leaf buns, use the “ever- 
ready” dough, placing three small biscuits 
together in a muffin pan. The biscuits 
should be as small as marbles when molded, 


so that each one will occupy no more than 
one-third of the space in a muffin pan. 
Allow the buns to become very light and 
bake in a hot oven for 15 minutes. 


For potato bread, pare and slice 2 cupfuls 
potato, cover with boiling water and cook 
until tender; press through a sieve and add 
the water in which the potatoes were cooked; 
add 4 yeast cake (dissolved in 4 cupful 
tepid water), 1 tablespoonful sugar, 1% tea- 
spoonfuls salt and 1 cupful sifted flour 
(equal parts of rye and wheat flour make a 
nourishing loaf). Beat well and add an- 
other cupful of flour, turn out on a mold- 
ing-board and knead 
vigorously for 5 min- 
utes, adding more 
flour if needed. Put 
in a greased bowl and 
stand in a warm 
place until doubled 
in bulk. When light, 
knead again, and 
when light, bake in a 
moderate oven 1 
hour. 


Parker House rolls 
will give the simplest 
meal a festive air: 
They require 2 cupfuls scalding hot milk, 
3 tablespoonfuls butter, 1 teaspoonful salt, 
1, yeast cake dissolved in 14 cupful luke- 
warm water, and flour. Add butter, sugar 
and salt to milk; when lukewarm add dis- 
solved yeast cake and about 3 cupfuls flour. 
Beat the mixture-until light, cover, and let 
rise until light. Cut down and add enough 
flour (about 2% cupfuls) to knead. Let 
rise again, toss onto floured board, knead, 
pat and roll out to one-third-inch thickness. 
Shape with biscuit cutter. first dipped in 
flour. Dip the handle of a case-knife in flour; 
with it make a crease through the middle of 
‘each piece; brush over half of each piece 
with melted butter, fold and press edges 
together. Place in greased pans, 1 inch 
apart, cover and let rise, then bake in hot 
oven for from 12 to 15 minutes. As rolls 





Sensible Dietetics 


A few years back, they lectured us 
By word of mouth and books, 
About the perils we incurred, 
The frightful risks we took, 
If, goaded by our appetites, 
We should of meat partake; 
And we said: “How interesting” — 
And went out and bought a steak. 


They used to tell us if we ate 
White bread from day to day 
We'd die a prey to all the ills 
That can afflict this clay. 
The husk of grains alone could keep 
Our bodies with our souls; 
And we said: ‘Would you believe 
it?”°— . 
And we ordered nice hot rolls. 


And now the latest thing is meat; 
Our thyroids need its whip! 
For with its acids amino 
We'll go a lively clip. 
And bran, you see, is not so good; 
It’s starch that fills the bill— 
While we all eat the same oid things 
We always did—and will. 
Frances Boyd in Chicage Daily News 

























Winner of the highest individual score in the bread-judging 
contest at the boys’ and girls’ club round-up at Purdue 


rise they will part slightly. If hastened in 
rising they are likely to lose their shape. 


Creole sweet-potato biscuits are in season. 
To make, boil and mash very fine enough 
sweét potatoes to make 1 quart. Add % 
teaspoonful salt, 1 tablespoonful sugar, 2 
tablespoonfuls fat and 1 cupful milk heated 
to boiling point. Soften 1 yeast cake in 1 
eupful lukewarm milk which has been 
previously heated to boiling point, and add 
this gradually to 1 cupful flour to form a 
sponge. Allow the sponge to rise and drop 
back. Then combine it with the potato 
and other material. Add 1 well-beaten egg 
and 3 ecupfuls flour, and mix thoroughly. 
Set to rise in a warm place. When light, 
drop biscuits from a tablespoon onto a 
greased tin. -(Do not handle dough.) Let 
biscuits rise until light and bake for from 
15 to 20 minutes. You will find these nice 
for supper. 


Oatmeal bread requires 1 cupful milk, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 1 cupful rolled oats, 
4 cake of yeast (softened in 4% cupful 
lukewarm water), 2% cupfuls white flour. 
Seald the liquid, add salt and pour over 
the rolled oats. Cool slowly, letting stand 
¥% hour. Add yeast and sifted flour, knead 
and let rise yntil double in bulk. Shape into 
loaves or rolls and let rise in the pan until 
double in bulk. Bake for from 50 to 60 
minutes. Raisins can be added to this 
bread for variety. 


Rye bréad is made with 1% cupfuls liquid, 
1 teaspoonful salt, 244 cupfuls rye flour, % 
to 4 cake yeast softened in 44 we luke- 
warm water, and 214 cupfuls of white flour. 
Seald the liquid, cool to lukewarm, add the 
salt, yeast and half the flour. Beat thor- 
oughly, cover and let rise until very light. 
Then add the remainder of the flour, knead, 
cover and let rise until double in bulk. 
Shape into a loaf, place in a pan, cover and 
let rise again until double in bulk, then 
bake. The proportion of rye flour used 
may be increased to 3 cupfuls with % cup- 
ful of white flour if desired. This dough is 
soft and can be made into the old-fashioned 
flat loaf and baked upon the floor of a 
brick oven, should you possess this relic of 
olden times 
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For an added treat next 


bakeday «<> 


In these light, fine-grained rolls 


you have all the elements of 


perfect food — looks, aroma 


and flavor. They were made 
with Yeast Foam and it’s no 
secret that this yeast is the 
housewife’s first requirement 
for better bread and rolls. 


Next bakeday, take a little 
of your Yeast Foam bread 
dough and make a pan or two 
of rolls. Served hot or cold, 
your family will vote them 
delicious. 


If baked at home with Yeast 
Foam, rolls or bread may easily 
be the most tasteful as well as 
the most nourishing part of 
every meal. 


Have you heard about our newest 
product= Yeast Foam Malted Milk? 
We grow yeast in the product, re- 
move the moisture and give you a 
powdered substance containing all 
the health building properties of 
milk and yeast. Delicious and nour- 
ishing. If not for sale in your drug 
store send 50 cents for Introduc- 
tory Bottle. 


> —— 


YEAST FOAM |. 
TABLETS ip 
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A tonic food made of pure whole yeast 
in easy-to-take tablet form. Recom- 
mended as a dietary corrective to stim- 
ulate the appetite, improve digestion 
and help you get greater strength and 
energy from your food. Sold by all 
druggists—Sample free on request. 


Package of $ 
cakes—at your 
grocer—10¢ 


Ask our expert what you want to know about bread making 


Hannah L. Wessling, formerly bread expert, Department of Agri- 
culture, will be glad to answer any question about flour, yeast, 


temperature, mixing, kneading, rising, molding, baking, etc. 
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FREE 


This big book of pictures, 
puzzles and stories will de- 
light the children and older 
folks as well; twelve classic 
tales {briefly and interest- 
ingly reviewed. YOUR 
copy free for the asking. 
Use coupon 
below. 






NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1749 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Please send yeast p> A for bak- 
ing and free ae a “The Art 
of Making Bread.” 
Please send me free copy ot 
The Children’s Story Book.’’ 





















2s ed Boctye Se if you wish bottle of 
: ’ ‘east Foam Malted Milk. 
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Yes, they’re real! 
Inlet, Alaska. One deviled crab, this size, ought to 
make a whole dinner for a big family ! OU. & U. 











Two giant crabs from Cook's 


“coach.” 


And here is a shabndeeh trett another 9 land—a Hindu wedding party in the bridal 
Note the very young bride: such marriages are still made in India, though ey 
are less common than formerly. The vehicle is some curiosity, too © d 














Was this the house where Mary Sawyer, whose famous lamb Dtlewad her to school one day, 
was born? 


New England house of its kind © W. W. 


Maybeso. Anyway, the neighbors at Sterling, Mass., say it is, and it’s a fine old 

















A Page of Interesting New 
Pictures for Our Folks 
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No, not fireworks, but a new fire-boat recently completed for the city of Houston, Tex., 
and being demonstrated at Atlantic City. It throws 39 streams of water, the power coming 
eon big Diesel-type oil engines. The next time you smell smoke, send for one As _seeee 











Speaking of New Engiand, here’s the best bed-maker in 
that part of the world. At least she won a bed-making 


contest held by New England hotel men recently ra eu 












The high-neck blouse is the feature of this afternoon 
dress of tan crépe de Chine; the pleated skirt is 
correct, too. Ribbon trimmings are powder blue, 
white and tan © 
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Nuts To Crack q Nye Zs tig g'y ay , 
By Sam Loyd Vy 4 
































































For Brain and Brawn 
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OTHER JONES is a firm believer in 

puzzles for the mind: and buttermilk 
for the body in the raising of children, and 
in the picture we see her providing a happy 
combination of the two. She told the chil- 
dren that if they could show her how to put 
@ pint in the three-pint bottle and a pint in 
the five-pint pail they might drink five pints 
of the nine pints of buttermilk in the jug. 
Mother also informed them that she expected 


No return: 
to drink two pints of the buttermilk herself, 


at any time they could measure the exact Pes of men set out to figure costs on 


quantity forher. ; an 80-acre electrified farm. Had electri- 
The puzzle consists in showing how the 








children gained the reward by the simplest city paid this farmer? 
method, without resorting to guesswork in 
measuring, or using other receptacles than In the yard, power had been used for milk- 
Se ee ae The Committee on Relation ing, grinding feed, pumping and light. The 
AN an eet : e ee et power cost was less than 2% of the total re- 
3 In their given order, write down words to 0 ed of economists an: 4 
fit the following definitions: A noble or engineers representing the turn. Out in the field—where seven crops 
grandee; quiet; scorch; captivating. U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, were watered by electric pumps—the power 
Now if the line is composed of the correct C athe Interi 
words, words to fit the following definitions ORES OM nlertor, cost was less than 3%. 
can be struck out: A standard of judgment; Amer. Farm Bureau Fed- 
disordered: monareh. ileaae 2 eration, National Grange, Then they came to the house. After some 
e remaining letters, in their regular ; oh. , 
order, will spell the name of the charter of a Peer did — study, a small figure was put down for power 
ee ual Plant Manufacturers,  ©OStS. The return? They wrote: No return. 
A Charade General Federation of But across that threshold, worn by chil- 
My first mounts high when sound you sleep, Women’s Clubs, American 5 f ‘a k d 
My second’s found within the deep; Home Economics Ass’n., dren’s feet, electricity coo ed, sewed, washed 
See Teed en Sater wee National Ass'n. of Farm _ and ironed, cooled the air and kept food fresh 
What is the word? EquipmentManufacturers; —_ ithout ice. It gave a good mother mére time. ~ 
and the National Electric > 
ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES Light Association. with her children. It gave new comforts, 
Columbus and the egg: The secret of win- stirred new hopes, made life more enjoyable. 
ning in a contest to see who can place the : 
last egg upon a square napkin, is for the first Is this ‘'No return?’ ? 


player ot eo his egg os in ra — 

it on end, as Columbus : 
Sid ‘ pot eter: peso a circular space; Ask your light and power company to show 
! the only space on the napkin unique, in that you what electricity can do for your HOME. 
i the second player can not duplicate the 
: play. Now every play that the second 
player makes the first player duplicates; 


J : fills the corresponding opposite space in a 
t direct line through the centrally located egg. 
a As the napkin finally becomes completely . 


5 filled, obviously the player who is dupli- 


Bi cating his opponent’s moves must. have the 
Kod last play. 
BS The hunter and the squirrel: A thousand 








= | a and one subtle arguments have been offered 
|. to prove that the man doesenot go around 29 West 39th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Shs the squirrel, based principally upon Web- 


ster’s definition that around means ‘‘on all 
sides of.”” My own view is that the hunter 
ie most certainly does go around the squirrel. 
ce , Just as the earth goes around the sun, which 
oS has a lesser orbit, proportional to their 


A h» 
weights, so the hunter goes around the $y EAN A Ad 0 p EA 


squirrel as the squirrel goes around the tree. 


a % Around is further defined as ‘‘in a manner T M4 R E = fad E R 


as or position to encompass on all sides, so as 



















: to encircle something; entirely about.’’ There R 40 years the world’s staffdard! 
4. can be no question of the hunter having Ffhreshed any variety cf beans and peas 
a encircled the squirrel’s circular path. losing a seed. No re-cl y: 
: : : seed ready for market. Buy the original, 
4 A mysterious note: The note is read thus: guaranteed Owens! Six sizes. : 
5 I am hungry (in French, j’ai gran appetite). Write today for complete description! re 
A little too long to wait for tea. Adaline J. L. OWENS CO. ——— GeLAInD PLOW OO. 2180 tampstive Ota. Quincy, Mincte 





Moore. F 
Concealed geography: 1. Peru. 2. Hun- 
gary. 3. Alaska. 4. Spain. 5. Germany. 

He wanted a king: Words set down: Ban, 


alloy, aliform, least. Words struck out: Banal, 
form, lea. Remaining word: LOYALIST. 





122 Superior St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 









FOREST RANGERS 


Men wanting forest ranger, mail clerk or other gov- 
ernment positions, write for particulars. 
MOKANE, 234 DENVER, COLO. 
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the consolidated-school library is 

but half the task, for much depends 
upon the choice of the books. Every school library needs certain 
books of reference, of history, of standard fiction and poetry; but 
it requires careful thinking and a good knowledge of the children 
who will use the library to select the miscellaneous books that 
are added. It behooves those who are to select these books to 
study local conditions, to understand the tastes of the children, 
to learn their future plans and ambitions and to realize the needs 
of the community along certain lines of knowledge. 

Many children who have never been taught to read at home 
can, through the interest one book arouses, be led into the bene- 
ficial habit of making friends of good books; and many: an ambition 
may take root in the mind of some youth if he is encouraged by the 
example related in a well-written biography. 

All children love adventure, but few people realize that often 
the craving for adventure may be satisfied by reading the in- 
teresting, stirring tales of some famous traveler. Many young 
people look forward to a time when they can travel, and this desire 
can be made profitable by reading tales of travel and descriptions 
of remote corners of the earth. 

If a child in the school shows special aptitude for a given study, 
foster that desire by providing some reading material relative to 
the study. If a new state of affairs arises, nation-wide in its scope, 
see to it that some information is secured along this line, in order 
that those who might be interested will have the opportunity of 
securing the needed facts. 


HE library of the country school educates and instructs not 

only the sehoolchild, but has a direct influence on other mem- 
bers of that child’s home. Follow up a book, from the time it 
leaves the library until it is returned, and you will often discover 
that it has been read by several members of the family. 

If it is possible, the person in charge of the school library should 
be in sympathy with the needs of the community and able to ‘‘play 
up” her wares successfully. A librarian in a midwestern school 
district realized the good that might come from teaching the 
children the value of a g book and the pleasure of gaining 
instruction by this method. Her corner library was small, but « 
was made helpful in special ways that interested every child. in 
the school. Having been taught to leve good literature, and 
with access to a splendid home library, she devised clever ways of 
interesting the most unappreciative child. There were decorations 
for the various holidays, cut-outs, colored magazine pictures 
and various articles suggesting the meaning of the day. For 
instance, before Washington’s birthday she displayed a picture 
of the first President and one of his home. A row of paper hatchets 
and paper cherries decorated the blackboard, on which she had 
written the dates of his birth and his death. Interesting stories 
of the early days of our country 





The Worth- While School Library 


Rte ex money to buy books for By Margaret Conn Rhoads cultural work, in poultry raising, in 


gardening, and in clever selling methods. 

: : In short, she made her library equipment 

do gam work in educating the children in the real work at hand. 
average country home boasts much less reading materia! 

than the average town or city home, and the librarian of the 
rural school can foster the love of reading so that schoolchildren 
will demand books and magazines along with automobiles and 


. other diversions. The boy or girl who is engaged in reading a good 


book is not only indulging in a pastime that will benefit, but is 
developing a wholesome and desirable habit of acquiring informa- 
tion. Reading is also a safeguard, for the child so engaged is kept 
from idleness and its resultant harm. 


a € 


Four Rules for Rural Life 


HE Honorary President of the New York State Home Bureau, 

Mrs. A, L. Brigden, is.a real ‘“‘dirt farmer.’”’ She owns and 
manages two successful farms and is much interested in every- 
thing which concerns rural life and living. She declares that 
“One of the best places in the world to make a home and raise 
children is on the farm.’’ Nevertheless, she cautions against 
making work and money-making the entire interest, and urges 
that four practises which she observes in her own home be given 
time and place universally among farm families. 

First, she recommends a habit of play. That is, a place on the 
regular program of living for wholesome, happy recreation. This 
broadens the intelligence, gives a zest to living, and makes for 
better results in the serious task of making a living. The rec- 
reation program can be planned so that all the family will share 
the real benefits and enjoyment of something worth while. 

Second, she urges the habit of reading aloud. The advantages 
of this. are obvious. Some may be too tired to read. Others will 
not care for this sort of thing, until they are educated up to the 
point. Then reading aloud gives an opportunity for much in- 
formation and culture, and also affords interesting conversational 
advantages. 

The third plank in Mrs. Brigden’s platform is table conversa- 
tion. How can we expect that people will anticipate the meal- 
time or have happy memories of home, if the table conversation 
is made up of mere gossip and small talk? Every one of the group 
should make it a point to have something interesting and valuable 
to contribute. There may be a new fact learned about nature 
or some finding of science, or some important item of world news. 
Let the table conversation be as much anticipated as the food itself. 

The fourth and last peint Mrs. Brigden urges is the habit 
of Sabbath observance. Many times the plea of distance is 
entered—hbut the automobile and good roads have largely done 

away with that excuse. Storms 





were contained in some of the 
hooks, and she recommended 
these books as being of special 
interest at that time. 

This librarian taught the 
girls the practical use of the 
library when she told them she 
would have an exhibition of the 
things the girls could make by 
following the recipes and the 
directions for n work found 
in the various magazines and 
books. Besides creating interest, 
the exhibition. made it possible 
to secure more funds for the 
library. When trapping time 
came she had the boys iearn 
how to draw the footprints of 
the various animals native to 
that region, then directed the 
boys in decorating the bulletin 
blackboard. A brisk demand 
for books on trapping and fur- 
bearing animals followed this 
display. As the seasons ad- 
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and deep snows do not hinder 
the radio and what it will bring 
in. But even that should not 
take the place of membership 
in and participation with some 
choice group which affords the 
right kind of leadership and op- 
portunity for service. 

It is safe to say that if all the 


country would adopt this pro- 
gram, and parents would spend 
more time with their children 
and learn to know them and 
their interests, there would be 
less restlessness, less desire \ to 
away to the city, and more 
ppiness and prosperity in the 
rural districts. 

After all, there is nothing in 
the world so expensive as drab- 
ness and monotony i 
the joy in life. And there is 
regen lg tars than knowing how 
to 











vanced she took special pains He who loves not books 
to interest the children in agri- 


before he comes to 30 years of age 
will hardly love them enough them 


home life rich, joyous, 
wholesome and constructive 


te wnderstand Emma Gary Wallace. 
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“Want to taste something good?” 


—then please have some of these 


HEY taste like nutmeats . . . only richer. 

They are crisp and crunchy as fresh toast. 
Yet... they’re made from whole wheat! 
Approximately 20% is bran. But you would 
never know it. 
Their food value is that of whole wheat in 
minerals and carbohydrates. Serve with milk 
and the vitamines are contained. They’re 


different in flavor, im looks, different in 
every way, from any other cereal known. 
To taste them is a great adventure, to serve 
them a conspiracy that has yet to fail in 
winning back a wayward appetite. 

Won't you try Puffed Wheat . . . proof 
supreme that food that’s good for you can 
be gloriously delicious, too? 





THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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The Same 
Good Luck Quality 


but now a 


New Style 


To Open Jar 


Youpulleither 
Lip — break the 
Sealand thecover 
comes off like 

magic. No more 
nicked jars, broken knives 
or cut fingers. Good Luck 
Rings in the old round 
shape served you well for 
years. You will like 


GOOD ®@ LUCK 


DOUBLE LIP 
JAR RUBBERS 


even better. Don’t take chances with un- 
known brands. GOOD LUCK Rubbers come 
packed with Atlas E-Z Seal jars. 


Send 10 cents in stamps for our Home 
Canners’ Year Book. It teaches all methods. 
If your dealer hasn’t GOOD LUCK Rubbers 
we will send you a trial dozen for 10 cents 
in stamps. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & RUBBER CO. 
62 Hampshire St. Cambridge, Mass. 


ORES Ene A 





BRISTLES OR BADGER Hayp 


When you select a 
Shaving Brush for its 
business end it 
will of course bea 


WHITING-ADAMS 
VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTS? 


HITING-ADAMS 
Shaving Brushes are 
made from selected bristles 
and Badger Hair only. The 
‘business end” of ever 
Wing Adame brush is full 
shy, carries a copious 
lather that works in easily 
and softens the beard quicke 
<— Natural] the pean 
stay put’ — “s expected. 


Every hair is ntl: 
imbedded in td odie 


VULCAN RUBBER 
CEMENTED. 


WHITING-ADAMS 
BOSTON 








DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for Pe my oe book 

weateering. by. Ld and Cure.” c< ax ay 1 
cured mysel otter stamencting yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7879 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Wineis $t., p 








A “Good Luck” 
Party 
By Aunt Harriet 











AY we have some suggestions for a 
party to be given. in August? 


Since young people are not bothered by the 
superstitions of olden times, they would 
enjoy a ‘good luck”’ party on the evening of 
August 13, which happens to come on a 
Friday. Invite as many as desired, but pro- 
vide only 13 chairs, and the thirteenth person 
to arrive should be given a card bearing the 
number 13, which in this case is considered a 
lucky number. The person holding it may 
at any time during the evening obtain a 
chair, some particular partner for a game, 
or anything else he desires by presenting the 
numbered card to one who has the desired 
thing. He must, however, give up the card 
to the one deposed and that person has the 
privilege of using the card, but not in order 
to regain the thing just lost. The presenta- 
tion of the card at unexpected intervals dur+ 
ing the evening leads to funny situations. 

Cards cut in the shape of four-leaf clovers 
are passed to the girls, horseshoe-shaped 
cards are passed to the men. Written on the 
aidda are old-time superstitions which are 
supposed to be broken. These include the 
wearing of opal rings (from the “five and 
ten’) and of peacock feathers, or wearing 
some garment wrong side out; or the guests 
may be told to walk under a ladder, spill the 
salt, walk backward until further notice, 
make a boast to every other person in the 
room without knocking on wood, raise an 
umbrella in the house, or defy any other one 
of the time-honored superstitions. 


N a three-minute speech a forfeit payer is 

allowed to tell why -he likes himself. He 
explains his good qualities and is ably assisted 
by exclamations of “No!” ‘Really!’ and 
interruptions of all sorts from his “hearers. 
Two people may be required to imitate each 
other's actions for a certain period, doing 
and saying exactly the same things. 

The next> person caught may be required 
to go on a journey, every one giving him 
something to take along, the more cumber- 
some the better. As he passes around the 
room he is given a sofa pillow, a small chair, 
a rug or anything else that is handy. When 
he has collected all the donations he must 
earry them all entirely around the room and 
then ¢eturn them to their proper places. 

Others who pay forfeits may be required 
to give their views on matrimony, give an 
imitation of a bashful boy calling for the 
first time upon a girl, or demonstrate the 
latest dance. The person having the card 
with No. 13 on it may present it to some 
one else if required to pay a forfeit, and thus 
escape. But the card can be used but once 
to eseape a forfeit. 

Place about the room, at even distances 
apart, large four-leaf clovers cut from green 
cardboard. There should be one less card 
than persons playing. The players stand 
upon the four-leaf clovers or “‘lucky spots” 
with the extra player in the middle. He 
counts 13 and at the end of the count all 
players must seek another ‘‘lucky spot.” If 
the one in the center is able to secure a card- 
board, the one left out becomes “‘it’’ and 
must continue the count. The “‘lucky 13” 
card may be used once to secure a card- 
board if its possessor becomes ‘“‘it.”’ 


F the party is held indoors the rooms can 

be decorated with green four-leaf clovers 
for good luck, black cats for bad luck, and 
festoons of green and black crépe paper. 

A picture of the raven, the bird of “‘ill 
omen’”’ could be prominently displayed. A 
horseshoe frame of cardboard would rob the 
pieture of any unhappy suggestion. If pos- 
sible introduce a live black cat sometime 
during the evening. 

These same characters may figure in the 
refreshments. A piece of green pepper, 
trimmed the shape of a four-leaf clover and 
pressed into the top of a square cheese sand- 
wich, would give the right touch. Creamed 
chicken might be served in patties made of 
thick pieces of bread, cut horseshoe shape 
and browned in the oven. A cake covered 
with white icing should have the number 13 
done in red icing, and black cat cut-outs 
could be thrust in the dishes of ice-cream. 































Isabelle C. Martin, 
Allentown. Penna. 
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Mellin’s Food— 
A Milk Modifier 


A nursing mother takes 
Mellin’s Food and milk between 
meals and at bedtime, resulting in 
an increased supply of breast milk 
and a more comfortable baby. 


Another nursing mother, 
whose breast milk is insufficient, 
uses Mellin’s Food and milk as 
a supplementary diet or com- 
plemental feeding, and at once 
notices that her baby is better 
satisfied and that the gain in 
weight increases, as a result of 
this additional nourishment. 


A mother cannot nurse her 
little one, but solves this problem 
by preparing her baby’s diet 
from milk properly modified with 
Mellin’s Food, and is relieved 
from all anxiety, being confident 
that the selected diet is full and 
complete nourishment. 

It is well to know about Mellin’s Food, in 
order to be ready for these emergencies. 
Write today for our free book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’ Food Co.,177StateSt., Boston 



















































































































trial. 360 day approval test. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed ag = in busi- 
ness. 600, customers. Ee oy 
for your copy of this FREE 


STOVE 9. Wire, 
0 Rochester Ave. 





“A Kalamazad ” 


Yirect t ge 














Cuticura 
Toilet Trio 


Send for Samples 
To Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. K, Malden, Mass. 


AMAZING TRIAL OFFER! 
One Kodak roll film developed; 6 fine Glossy 
ints; only 15c. 
ASSOCIATED PHOTO, Bex 1463-K, Cinacianati, 0. 
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Some Good Recipes 
for August 











PICED grapes can be made by an old 

recipe which calls for 7 pounds of grapes 
(stemmed and washed), 5 pounds of sugar, 
3 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 14% teaspoon- 
fuls of allspice and cloves (mixed), % of a 
pint of good vinegar. Squeeze pulp from 
skins, rub through a colander to remove 
seeds. Cook skins in a little water until 
tender, then add to the strained pulp. Add 
sugar, vinegar and spices and cook for one 
hour, or until thick and clear. Pour into 
sterilized glasses and seal with paraffin. 


Tomato jam is made with 4 pounds ripe 
tomatoes (peeled and sliced), 2 pounds of 
sugar, 1 pint of vinegar, 1 tablespoonful of 
salt, 114 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon, 4 tea- 
spoonful of cloves. Cook slowly for three 
hours. Pour into sterilized glasses and seal 
with paraffin. 


For peach cottage-pudding, stir sliced 
peaches into a batter made of % cupful of 
sugar, 3 tablespoonfuls of butter, 1 beaten 
egg, 1 cupful of milk, 1 pint of flour, 114 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking-powder. Bake in a 
loaf and serve With hard sauce. 


Buckingham corn stew will please. To 
make, dice 6 carrots, 6 onions, 6 green sweet 
peppers. Let these cook (just covered with 
boiling water) while scalding, peeling and 
cutting up 4 bushel of tomatoes. Put all 
together and cook until the vegetables are 
tender—about two hours—then add the 
corn cut from twe dozen ears (first scoring 
down the middle of kernels) and cook just 
ten minutes. Season highly to taste with 
salt, pepper and sugar when the corn is 
added. This makes a meal in itself, and is 
one of the most delectable stews made. As 
the recipe makes a large amount, can what is 
left, in quart jars, for winter use, using the 
open-kettle method; it keeps perfectly. Add 
sliced okra if you raise this vegetable. 


Canned tomato soup calls for 1 peck of 
ripe tomatoes, 4 large onions, 2 red sweet 
peppers (seeds of one), 25 whole cloves, 2 
quarts of boiling water. Cook together 
until soft (about half an hour) and press 
through a fine sieve or colander. Add to the 
pulp 1 cupful of brown sugar and 2 table- 
spoonfuls of salt. Boil 15 minutes and seal 
hot. Celery seed or fresh parsley can be 
added before straining. Thicken with flour 
and butter (or salt-pork fat) before serving. 


Mashed sweet potatoes are prepared thus: 
Cook until tender, remove skins, mash to a 
ulp and season with salt, butter, a little 
fews sugar and a pinch of allspice. Heap in 
@ mound on a baking dish. Dot with marsh- 


_mallows pressed into the potato mixture, 


and brown in the oven. 


Sweet potato buns are made with 3 large 
sweet potatoes, 14 ints of flour, pinch of 
salt, 144 teaspoon Ra of baking-powder, 1 
pint of cream. Mash the cooked potatoes 
very fine, add cream, sift dry ingredients to- 
gether and add to wet mixture. Mix into a 
smooth dough, form into small cakes like 
biscuits, place in greased pan and bake 20 
minutes in medium hot oven. 


Cucumber loaf is a pleasing company dish 
to be served with hot or céld roast meats. 
It is made thus: Into 2 cupfuls of boiling 
water turn 6 peppercorns, 1 blade of mace, 
16 of a bay leaf, 14 teaspoonful of eclery salt 
and 1 slice of onion; steep 20 minutes, drain 
and add to the liquid 34 of a box of gelatin 
dissolved in a little cold water; strain, add 
4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar. Cover the 
bottom of a mold to the depth of half an inch 
with the mixture, add a layer of thinly sliced 
cucumbers and repeat the layers until the 
dish is full... Stand in a cold place to harden 
and serve very cold on a bed of watercress. 


For a seasonable dinner, remove the seeds 
from firm ripe tomatoes. Fill the cavities 
with cold soma meat and stale bread cut into 
small pieces. Season with salt and pepper 
and sprinkle the tops with grated cheese. 
Bake for 30 minutes, then place in the 
center of a‘ platter with a ridge of mashed 
potatoes around them, then a row of peas 
or beans that: have been cooked and seasoned. 
Cook the juice of -the tomatoes, thicken to a 
sauce; pour it over the tomatoes, and garnish 
the platter with watercress or parsley. 
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“Every Drop Awakens 


Flavor” 


Heinz Pure Vinegar brings out the delicate 
flavors of a salad, while imparting an added 
goodness of its own, because it is more 
than just a raw, sour taste—it 
is flavor itself. 

This ripe, mellow flavor of 
Heinz Pure Vinegars is de- 
veloped by long aging in 
wood. No other method can 
produce it. That’s why Heinz 
Vinegar improves every food 
it touches and why you should 
always ask for vinegar by 
name— Heinz. 

4 kinds to suit all tastes— Cider, Malt, 
White and Tarragon. 


SEND FOUR CENTS IN STAMPS FOR NEW SALAD 
RECIPE BOOK : H. J. HEINZ CO., PITTSBURGH 


HEINZ 


pure Vinegars 


The taste is the 


IN BOTTLES 
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Round Oak Roma! 
Chief—“ Aristocrat 
of the kitchen’’ 





Two Books Mailed Free 


The Round Oak Catalog and the 
Round Oak Thrift-Plan Book telling 
how you can buy any Round Oak 
Stove, Range, Heater or Furnace 
through your dealer oneasy payments. 
Let us mail them to you. 
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Lucky is the housewife whose kitchen 
boasts a Round Oak Romal Chief, for 
here is the range with the perfect 
baking oven. 


Insulated on all four sides—all 
corners sealed, dust and smoke tight 
for life. You not only get more heat 
from less fuel but a steady even baking 
temperature that assures fluffy cakes 
and tempting brown roasts. Furnished 
with or without the patented Round 
Oak Reservoir that permits baking and 
water heating at the same time. 


Easy Payments 


This is one of the many Round Oak Ranges 
that you can buy on easy payments through 
any Round Oak Dealer on the Round Oak 
Thrift Plan. Ask the Round Oak Dealer in 
your town or write us. 


THE BECKWITH CoO. 
Dowagiac, Michigan 
“Round Oak Folks” Established 1871 


ROUND OAK 


STOVES - FURNACES - RANGES 
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Farm Journal Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents 
in coin for our up-to-date 1926-27 Fall and WwW inter 
rene mes containing 500 igns of ladies’, misses’ 
and children's patterns, and 30 embroidery ‘stitches. 
Be sure to give number and size of tern any 
Please do not send stamps all orders t 

Pattern Department, THE FARM JOURNAL. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Advertisement. 
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ie , of Iowa 

money. No wonder! Millions of interested pros- 
A quailty eeodnst. Puts lasting crease in 

aoe o iness—smooths entire 

rurface-demonstrates , seconds. Selis quick 


“FREE os, & Outfit 


¥ fits paid in ad waite on6 
Jour proite paid ta ad n advance o —, 


wy time or side line. “Oo for ‘offer of of — 
demonstrater. Join the money. ers. Write 
fo" today. 
THE GETGEY-JUNG COMPANY 
| seis K-163 G & J Bidg. Cincinnati, Ohio 


Patterns for Summer 


and Early Fall 







































5549. Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

5416. Misses’ and Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18 
20 years. 

5533. Misses” and Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 14, 16, 18, 
20 years. 

5548. Misses’ Dress. 8 sizes: 16, 18, 20 years. 

5515, Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5554. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 
inches bust measure. 

5510. Ladies’ Dress. 6 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 

hes bust e. 

5531. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5524. Boys’ Swit. 4 sizes: 2, 3, 4, 5 years. 

5568. Child’s Rompers. 3 sizes: 6 months, 1 year, 
2 years. 

5530. Boys’ Suit. 5 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

5513. Ladies’ Apron. 1 size: Medium. 

5526. Child’s Dress. 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 

5340. Ladies’ Apron. 4 sizes: Small, 34-36; medium, 
38-40; large, 42-44; extra large, 46-48 inches 
bust measure. 














— CECIL CONE DOLLAR BEULAH, MICH. 
LLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
DETS. « patent. patch patch for instantly 

e free. 


cout MFG. COo., Dept. 310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 











Prices of patterns. obtainable from The 
Farm Journal be found in first column 
on this page 
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How To Get Rid of 
Wrinkles 
By the Beauty Editor 











RINKLES are really of two kinds. 
There are the little lines and creases 
that one sees sometimes in the faces of quite 
young people, which may be caused by a dry 
skin, facial contortions or a poorly nourished 
system. And there are the wrinkles that 
come to all of us toward middle life, and 
gradually deepen with the years. The 
former can quite easily be smoothed out by 
regular care of the skin-and attention to the 
general health. The latter can not be pre- 
vented nor entirely removed, because the 
wrinkles that come with advancing years are 
caused not, as most people think, by sagging 
muscles, but by the loss of a layer of elastic 
tissue that underlies the skin in youth, and 
holds it taut and smooth, and which actually 
disappears as we grow older. It disappears 
sooner in some people than in others, but 
once it is gone, the skin can never be brought 
back to its original elasticity, and it is not 
reasonable to expect it. However, persistent 
and regular treatment, especially if begun 
when the lines first begin to show, will greatly 
delay their formation and prevent them from 
becoming as deep as they otherwise would. 
For.lines caused by a dry skin, follow the 
dry-skin treatment given in the July issue. 
If the face has become suddenly thin, lines 
may appear, but will disappear as the face 
fills out again. 


O retard age lines, nearl y all beauty 
specialists now ae the patting 
method for toning up the skin and facial 
muscles, and improving the circulation. It 
“exercises’”’ the face without stretching the 
skin as massage is likely to do. It is. very 
simple, though it will tire your fingers a 
little just at first. 

The best time for the treatment is at night, 
because then the face can rest after its ex- 
ercise. First cleanse the skin thoroughly 
with cold-cream—rubbing it in gently and 
wiping it away with a soft towel or cleansing- 
tissue. Rub in a little fresh cream and with 
the fingertips of both hands pat the face 
smartly. Begin at the chin and work back 
and upward toward the ears and temples, 
patting as you go. Pat from the corners of 
the mouth back and up, and from the nose 
outward across the cheeks. With the fingers 
of one hand pat firmly all around the mouth. 
Begin at the center of the forehead and pat 
outward to the temples. With the backs of 
the fingers pat under the ehin, working back- 
ward under the jaw-bone to the ears. The 
patting should be hard enough to tingle a 
little, but not hard enough to bruise the flesh. 
With a very light touch pat gently around the 
eyes. 

You can make a patter, to take the place 
of your fingers, out of a fly-swatter. Get the 
kind made of wire netting, with a flexible 
handle. Cut the netting part down to the 
size and shape of a silver dollar and sew a 
piece of hat wire around the edge to make it 
firm. Pad it on both sides with absorbent 
cotton, and cover smoothly and tightly with 
oiled silk or a piece of thin rubber from a toy 
balloon or an old bathing cap. You will 
have a patter quite as good as the expensive 
kind sold in city shops. Hold it by the handle 
and pat the face with the padded and cov- 
ered end. 

Continue the patting for about ten min- 
utes. Wipe off the cold-cream. Moisten 
@ piece of absorbent cotton with wich-hazel, 
and pat all over the face with it for two or 
three minutes. This helps to close the pores 
and is an excellent skin tonic. If the skin is 
inclined to dryness, finish with a little cold- 
cream to remain on all night. In the morn- 
ing a dash of cool water, followed by the 
merest suggestion of cold-cream, is all you 
need. 

Worry is sometimes responsible for wrin- 
kles. The face does not betray its owner's 
years until the mind gives consent, for the 
mind is the sculptor of the face. 
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“‘Wouldn’t sink of 


making jam or jelly 


without it.... 


99 





say women wo use 
this simple method 
to overcome the vari- 
ation in fruit which 
once caused jam and 
jelly failures 


INE-TENTHS of the 
difficulty in making 
good jams and jellies has 
been due to the fact that the 
jelly forming substance in 














fruit is constantly changing 
—always decreasing in quantity as 
the fruit ripens, so that when the 
flavor is finest, the jellying power is 
lowest. 


Very few fruits have enough of this 
jellying substance to jellify all the 
Juice they contain. That is why by 
the old-fashioned method the juice 
had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough 
to jell the remaining juice. 


But now you can use any fruit you 
like—when it is ripest and full fla- 
vored — and, even without previous 
experience, you can make perfect 
jams and jellies every time. 


For after long study and investigation 
of the nature of fruits, the way has been 























You just bring your fruit—or fruit juice 
—and sugar to a boil, add Certo, boil 
hard one or two minutes, and it's ready 
to skim, pour and seal. 


Nine-tenths of jam or jelly failures 
are the fault of the fruit. You can 
have success now every time. 


found to extract the jellying substance 
from fruit in which it is abundant so as 
to produce a highly refined, liquid con- 
centrate which, used with any fruit juice, 
gives it the required amount of natural 
jellying quality. 

This concentrate of the natural jellying 
element in fruit we have named Certo, 
With Certe you get perfect jam or jelly - 
with orlly one or two minutes’ boiling. 
“My jams and jellies taste just like fresh 
fruit,” women say when they use Certo. 


And because you do not have to “boil 
the juice down” you get half again more 
jam or jelly from the same amount of 
fruit. A slightly larger amount of sugar is 
needed to jell this extra juice, but there is 
no more sugar per glass in jam or jelly 
made the Certo way. Douglas-Pectin 
Corp., Granite Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada address Douglas Packing Co., 
Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 


Send 10c for half-size bottle—enough to make 
6 to 10 glasses of jam or jelly, depend- 
ing on the recipe used. 





Dovctas-Pectin Corp., 

642 Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me postpaid a trial half-size 

bottle of Certo with the recipe book 

enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to 

cover postage. 
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BEAUTY 


in healthy 
teeth and gums— 


Beautiful teeth glisten gloriously. 
They compel the admiration of 
all who see them. And there is 
health too, in gleaming teeth and 
firm gums, for when they are scru- 
pulously kept clean, germs and 
poisons of decay can’t lurk and 


breed around them. 
Remove Causes of Decay 


Colgate’s will keep your teeth scru- 
pulously clean. It foams into all 
the hard+to-get-at places between 
the teeth and around the edges of 
the gums, and so removes causes 
of tooth decay. 


Use Colgate’s regularly. It will keep 
your teeth clean and gloriously 
attractive. And you'll like its taste 
.«» even children love to use it 


regularly. Mo 








removes causes of tooth decay 
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BRAND PEONIES 


Our new Peony and Iris Price List, which 
is the most complete and up-to-date list of 
Peonies and Iris we have ever issued, is 

Pe?) just off the press. It 
=! submits a superb 


offering from 
. 9 


. Oldest Peony Collection 
It is being mailed 


out by us to all our 


old customers. It 
to these not on 





- our mailing list who desire 
a copy. Write for it.. We ten you will find it worth 
while. Peony Growers for over 50 years. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Box 22, FARIBAULT, MINN. 














O, harvest moon so gay and bold, 
Smile with us on crops of gold; : 
To save our oats, our wheat and rye, a 


Please help to keep the weather or srs 








that resulted only two years later in the 

farmers of a county having $12,000 more 
money to their credit than they had before 
sounds like a man-sized job, don’t you think? 
But when you are told that the excellent 
work of a group of 14 
farm boys and girls in 
a 4-H club caused this, 
you have ample room 
foramazement. Then, 
if you are told in ad- 
dition, that this same 
group of boys and 
girls caused this com- 
munity to change its 
type of farming so as 
to make part of the 
$12,000 possible, you 
get an idea of what a 
live bunch of boys 
and girls with a good 
leader can do for a 
community. 

The club I am 
speaking of is in Ware 
community, Jefferson 
county, Mo. Ware 
community is an in- 
land hill-farming sec- 
tion in the first county south of St. Louis. 
a is blessed with graveled roads leading to 

Louis and with good rail connections. 
7 he community is well adapted to dairying. 
General farming occupied the major portion 
of the cultivated land until the 4-H heifer 
club got into operation. The farmers had 
never done much dairying because of two 
handicaps—scarcity of good dairy animals 
aad the lack of a good, profitable market. 

The club was organized*in October, 1922, 
after County Agent Itsechner had pointed 
out the advantages of dairy-farming to the 
boys and girls. Each boy and girl started 
with a purebred dairy-heifer. During the 
project year the club. developed a judging 
team of three—Jack Cornell, Lloyd Huskey 
and Adelbert Cornell. These three boys 
worked so hard at their projects and de- 
veloped into such excellent dairymen that 
they won the junior judging contest at the 
state fair the following fall and later com- 
peted with 22 other states at the National 
Dairy Show held at Syracuse, N. Y. Jack 
Cornell, 14, was third high man at this 
judging contest. 

Folks in Ware community began to feel 
proud as they read about their youthful 
judging team in the papers, and the eyes of 


s ETTING in motion a tmin of events 


all the elders became focused on the 4-H . 


club. The club had, in the meanwhile, 
added a purebred bull to the group of 
heifers, some of which by now had become 


A $12, 000 Chub_p Cannon C. Hearne 





Ware club heifers in the pasture 


producing cows. When the club made a 
report that fall, of the actual dollars and 
cents made at dairying, some of the farmers 
in the community deetded that dairying was 
a paying business. Four barns were re- 
modeled, 20 high-grade cows were bought, 
as well as three pure- 
bred bulls, and dairy 

ing got its first sound 
foothold in Ware com- 
munity. In the spring 
of 1924, the 4-H club 
reorganized, this time 
as a cow-testing club. 


HOSE farmers 

who previously 
had kept cows in Ware 
community were 
forced to be satisfied 
with a cream market. 
With high express 
rates on cream, plus 
truck charges, profits 
were just about eaten 
up. As dairying devel- 
oped, therefore, the 
farmers were forced to 
look for a new market. 
They held a communi- 
ty meeting in June and decided to ship their 
whole milk by truck to St. Louis, 30 miles 
away. ‘Twelve farmers signed up and started 
the route, furnishing about 300 gallons of 
market milk a day. Ali milk was sold ona 
quality basis. Soon more shippers were 
added, and as the amount of daily milk in- 
creased, St. Louis dairies were bidding for 
Ware community milk. Before long the 
farmers (organized) received 16 cents a 
hundredweight more for their milk than they 
did at the start. 

The success of the Ware community in 
producing quality milk and marketing it by 
means of a community truck route led an- 
other community to try the same stunt in 
1925. After several attempts to find a 
market, a satisfactory one was secured by a 
committee, as was done in the Ware com- 
munity. The dairy fever spread and one of 
the stores in the county-seat, Hillsboro, 
started a third route the same month, cover- 
ing still a different set of shippers. About 
100 gallons a day were handled in connection 
with the store trucking-service. 

The daily total of milk shipped over these 
three routes was about 775 gallons, weighing 
6,587 pounds. The milk averaged a test of 
4 per cent, representing 263.5 pounds of 
butterfat which, at 35 cents, was worth 
$92.22. Considering the value of the skim- 
milk, which was worth 40 cents a hundred 
pounds, the farmers received a daily total 





An Easy-To-Carry Poleless Tent 


POLELESS tent for motor camp- 

ing makes it easy to carry tenting 
equipment for auto trips. The load 
is about half as heavy as it would 
otherwise be, and the bundle can be 
crowded into little space. This tent 
is made with four sides, pyramid 
shaped, together with a canvas floor 
which can be folded in with the sides. 
The floor keeps out bugs, insects, 

snakes and small animals. 

A buttoned flap on one 
side is the door. Five iron 
rings, one on each corner and 
one at the top, are the means 
of fastening the tent. The 











SQuARE SECON | == 
OF CANVAS FORMS | 2 
THE FLOOR 
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FOUR TRIANGULAR SECTIONS OF 


CANVAS FORM THE SIDES 


upper ring is lashed to a tree 
limb, as shown, while the 
other four are attached to 
aod ground with gon 
ves or pine needles, used 
foun sump under the Soor-cloth, will 
To comers «6 make a fine bed. A tent of 
‘ONE TO TOP this kind is safe and can’t 
be blown down easily in 2 

storm. G. 8S. Lowers. 
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These three club boys helped make 


Ware community 


of $118.52 for the output as cream, selling 
to the old market. Selling to the newly 
opened fluid market, however, receiving 
$2.30 a hundred pounds, the farmers re- 
ceived $151.15, or an increased return of 
about $33 daily. This makes an annual 
sum of over $12,000 more money in the 
pockets of the farmers in these three com- 
munities—cash brought to them through the 
organized efforts of the local 4-H club. 

If farming does not seem to pay in your 
neighborhood, boys and girls, perhaps you 
can help give the old folks a good start, as 
did these youngsters in Missouri. If you 
haven’t got a 4-H club, your county agent 
will be glad to help you get one started. And 
perhaps he has an idea which, if you carry 
it out, will bring $12,000 extra to your 
parents and their neighbors. 
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4-H Leadership Contest 


The Young Folks’ Editor saw George E. 
Farrell, of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the other day, 
and Mr. Farrell says that 
local leaders in all the mid- 
western states which he 
recently visited are working 
hard to get a share of the 
$1,000 prizes offered by 
The Farm Journal. Reports 
are that a large percentage 
of local leaders everywhere 
are going to try to win. No boy or girl with 
pluck enough to be a 4-H Club leader is 
going to let $250 or $100 pass by without at 
least trying for it, to say nothing about the 
many other smaller prizes of $50 and $10 
each. The girls are especially happy be- 
cause this is the first contest in which they 
have an open field without being forced to 
compete against boys. 

Don't forget—one more month to go. The 
deadline for your reports is midnight— 
September 26, 1926. 
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A scholarship of $250 is to be awarded by 
the National Duroc Record Association this 
year. The scholarship goes to the most 
deserving 4-H Club member enrolled as a 
junior member in the National Duroc Record 
Association in that state where the largest 
number of junior members are enrolled 
October 1. If you’re a pig-club member, 
here’s your chance to help pay for your 
first year of college. Write to your state 
club leader about it. 
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Blinkers will be sent out to the Wideawake 
clans this month. If you’re a Wideawake 
and don’t get the Blinkers, write the chief- 
tain and your name will be put on the list. 
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The Wideawakes 
A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner. 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer. 
Motto: Plow a Straight Farrow 
Every farm boy should become a member. 
To join, copy the pl , write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now num 
53,349; 824 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership. Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 

















teeth remarkably 





Here’s new dental 
way to Gums 
like Coral 


Also lightens cloudy 


Accept, please, full 10-day tube of 
this scientifically-proved, film-re- 
moving dentifrice, urged by world’s 
dental authorities. Note the great 
difference in your teeth and gums. 





LORIOUSLY clear teeth, gums 

like coral to contrast them! Add 
their attractiveness to your smile. Do 
this for social and business reasons. 


Modern dental science now proves 
teeth seldom are naturally “off color’— 
simply clouded with a film coat that 
ordinary dentifrices do not clear off 
successfully. Clouded teeth now are 
given sparkling whiteness, and one’s 
whole appearance thus often changed. 

A way scores of motion pictures’ 
noted stars use to whiten teeth before 
going on a scene. A way leading den- 
tists of the world now are widely urging. 


Just a film dulling them and 
inviting gum troubles 


Dental science now traces scores of 
tooth and gum troubles to a germ-laden 
film that forms on teeth. Run your 
tongue across your teeth and you will 
feel it— a slippery, viscous coating that 
covers them. ~ 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why 
your teeth look “off color,” dingy and 
noticeably unattractive. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are 
a chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off - 


Mere brushing is not enough. And even 
ordinary dentifrices won’t fight film 


successfully, Feel for it now with your 
tongue. Note how your present cleans- 
ing method is failing in its duty. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent — entirely 
different in formula, action and effect 
from any other known. 


Largely on dental advice, the world 
has turned to this new method. 


Clears film off — 
Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things 
at once. Removes that film, then firms 
the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. 
Clip it now before you forget and mail 
at once, 

See what a difference 10 days will 
make in the whiteness of your teeth. 





FREE Papsadéent 
Mailthis 74. New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


for 10-Day F.dorsed by World's Dental Authorities 
Tube to 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 865 11048. Wabash Ave., Chicago; Ill., U.S. A. 


Name 





Address. 


Only one tube to a family, 2166 
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The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 
Canadian Office and Laboratories: 191 George St., Toronto, Can. London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd., London, S. E. 2 
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Dr. James E. Galavan 


“Hundreds of cases of serious 
foot injury can be traced toa 
slip of the razor,” says Dr. 
James E. Galavan, Cleveland 
chiropodist. “Paring corns is a 
job for a skilled chiropodist.” 
Visit your chiropodist as of- 
ten as you do your dentist, if 
you would keep your feet in 
prime trim. But between visits, 
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Blue=jay will enable you to wear the loveliest, 
most extreme shoe styles without fear of corns 


For paring a corn—go to a Chiropodist 
To remove it at home—Use this safe way 


Blue-jay 


THE SAFE AND GENTLE WAY TO END A CORN 


when a corn needs attention at 
home, put on a Bluesjay plaster. 
The cool and soft pad fits 
over the corn, ending pressure 
and pain at once. Usually, in 
48 hours, the corn is gone. But 
even the most stubborn “of- 
fender” seldom needs more than 
a second plaster. Standard for 
26 years. At all drug stores, 
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SALESMEN 
WANTED 


& beeen FARM JOURNAL now | 
has an opening for several reli- | 
| able, steady men of good appear- 
| ance for special sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 
The position open offers a wonderful op- 
portunity to the right man. It pays big 
| money. it is permanent and offers a 
| splendid future. 
Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 
The wotk is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have t6 do is call on folks and 
take orders for the lowest priced, casiest 
selling proposition in the world. 
It costs nothing to get started. All 
men begin work in the vicinity of their 
| hometown. Each has exclusive territory. 
| Applications desired only from honest, 
truthful, respectable men who are willing 
to work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 


State age and when you can start. 


The farm journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sales Department 





























‘High 1 School Course 
Te 2 Yea qe You can complete 


this simplified High 


School Course at at home in- 


~~ fry the 2 profess feosions, hig and. thirty'six oth x other ee 


courses are descr’ our Free Bulletin Bond for DAY. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. HC35, Drexel Ave. & S6th St. ©A.S.1924 CHICAGO 
















etter Light 


Brighter Than 20 Old-Style Oil Lamps 

HERES the lamp that assures plenty of 
pure-white, steady ag nn be or or every 
use throughout your home, It’s the 

Qnick-Lite te. Economical—over 40 La 

vice per gallon of fuel. Clean—saves work. Nodaily 

~~ en No — to trim—No chimneys 


Seaton even if deme tipped Bang (oleman ema n 
uick-Lite 


Makes and burns 
its own gas from 
commo'™ motor 
gasoline. Lights 
j Aid peters Ss. 


arryit ere. 
——! in it eign. Made <? 




















“The eled 4~ polished. 
: Over 30,000 deal: 
ey = Tess ps phate 






if fa is not supplied, » wEee 

by Dept. FJ-7 

The Coleman Lamp Co. 
Wichita, 
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_THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that de- 
stroy your lawns — Dandelions, 
Black lantain and Crab Grass. 
season the clipper will drive 
them “ail out. 
Your dealer should have them—if he 
has not, drop us a line and we 
will send circulars and prices. 


» Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 


Dixon, It 





Farm Boys in the 


Sports World 
By Jack Werner 














ARIAN M. IDE, Penn State hammer- 
thrower, was born on a farm near 
Kingston, Pa., and at college is taking the 
course in horticulture in the School of Agri- 
culture. His early years on the home farm 
must receive the bulk of the credit for his 
athletic record since he entered Penn State. 
As a freshman, Ide elected track work as 
his choice for the required physical-educa- 
tion training of the college curriculum. 

The powerful shoulders of the Luzerne 
county boy—acquired largely by pitching 
hay, etc.—at once attracted the attention of 
Coach Cartmell, and Ide was set at throwing 
the hammer. 

This spring, Ide consistently threw the 
hammer over 145 feet. He took first place 
in that event in every dual meet this spring, 
including those with the Navy, West Virginia 
and the University of Pittsburgh. Then he 
went to the intercollegiates, out-distanced 
some of the famous hammer-throwers of the 
country, and landed third honors for Penn 
State. 
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Birds in August 


Do not let the hot weather make you luke- 
warm in the protection and care of our 
summer birds. 

Now is the time when the majority of our 
nesting birds are through with family cares 
and the molting season is on. The song 
sparrows may still be raising their third 
family, and the goldfinch and waxwing are 
still nesting. Wild birds molt more rapidly 
than caged ones, and molting is always a 
strain on the birds. During this time, the 
birds are hard to find. Where they hide 
while molting is something for our bird- 
lovers to find out. 

There is a great variation in the molting 
of birds. At the close of the nesting season 
all birds renew their ‘entire plumage by 
molting. The following spring, before the 
nesting season, most birds molt their body 
feathers only. <A few, like the bobolink, 
have a complete molt at this season also. 
The Baltimore oriole disappears about 
Atgust 1 and appears about August 25 in 
new plumage and in almost full song. The 
male bobolink, after the nesting season, ex- 
changes his black, white and buff suit for a 
sparrow-like costume. The searlet tanager 
sheds his gay red plumage for the olive- 
green dress of his mate, without changing 
the color of his black wings and tail. 

This is a great month to study the birds 
in the marshes. Wherever you find wild 
rice growing, there will be the red-winged 
blackbirds and the bobolinks. 

Do not forget to have a bird-bath where 
our summer birds can drink and bathe. If 
you would like a little bird-guide for yourself 
or friend, write us and we will send it to you. 
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The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 
PLEDGE: I desire to become a member of 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectiv- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

905,903 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 20-page guide sent you. An en- 
graved certificate will be sent for 25 cents 
additional. The Liberty Bell Bird Club, 
The Farm Journal. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Better Food for 
Better Crops 


Continued from page 9 
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in figuring what total profit our investment 
in plant foods brought back. 

But it is-in the case of corn that we can 
observe, in the most startling way, the ab- 
solute necessity that all bulletins should give 
us this chance to check up on quality. I take 
a single instance, a very familiar comparison 
to Our Folks—the relative value of acid 
phosphate used alone, and when used with 
potash. On the face of it, acid phosphate 
produces 42.1 bushels of corn per acre, while 
phosphate with potash produces 70.4 bushels. 
But when we come to the test of sound corn, 
acid phosphate produces only 27.3 bushels, 
while the phosphate-potash combination 
produces 61.2 bushels. In other words, the 
combination produces two and one-fourth 
times as much marketable corn as acid phos- 
phate alone. 


What Potash Does for Corn 


The absolute need of potash with corn is 
coming into the limelight. In Indiana 
Bulletin 175, careful analyses were made of 
the corn plant from its start until it had been 
fully cured in the shock, and this conclusion 
is announced in the bulletin: 


“The maize plant, when supplied with 
a proper amount of water at regular in- 
tervals by irrigatidn, took up the same 
amount of phosphoric acid, about 35 per 
cent more nitrogen, and more than 
twice as much potash as the atithorities 
usually state that it contains.” 


You will see, at once, the direct connection 
between this hungry consumption of potash 
and the increased quantities of nitrogen. 
And 35 per cent more protein in our entire 
corn plant, grain and stover, is well worth 
going after. 

There is a wide difference in the protein 
content of all crops, depending on the condi- 
tions of their growth. All plants are capable, 
under favorable conditions, of a luxury con- 
sumption or use of nitrogen, which they 
turn into added protein. 

The most modern school of agriculture 
recognizes the great importance of potash 
in the formation of proteins. It is not a part 
of the protein, and phosphorus is a part of 
protein. But, nevertheless, you may have 
all the phosphorus and sulphur needed for 
great production of proteins, but if you have 
no potash you will have no protein. 

The vigor and the protein content of clover 
are directly proportioned to the amount of 
potash they take in and use; and the need of 
potash for good clover has long been under- 
stood, as well as the value of using it with 
phosphorus for the clover. 

Let me say, finally, that the experiment- 
station men have a long way still to go. 
Their reports of crop yields under fertiliza- 
tion are far from complete. At the very 
least, we must have in every analysis the 
relative quantities of protein in each product, 
the marketable quality of each product, and 
in hay, the exact proportions of clover and 
timothy or other grasses. 
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A little po-tatting 

















FOR 42 years I have been building 
ENGINES which thousands of farmers 
have pronounced the most dependable 


e is the masterpiece 
of them all. It is really a mechan- _| 
ical marvel and I am so proud off 
its perfection that I want every farm 
to have one. 

Scientific factory methods and huge pro- 
duction enable me to price this master engine so any 
man can afford to own it. It will do almost every 
kind of work on the farm. It’s economical in opera- 
tion. Completely equipped with WICO Magneto, 
speed and power regulator and throttling governor. 


And I am so positive that it will stand up 
and deliver the goods under all conditions, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, that I back it up with an IRON 
CLAD LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 


BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMS 
—NO INTEREST CHARGES 


The best advertising I can do is to have people 





Only 6 of the 50 Special 


a < epee ecdarantes Pump Outfits, ED. H. WI 
able 


‘Throttling Governor, 
4~A Real Kerosene, Gas-Oil 1627 Empire 
Gasoline or Distillate 








N. Y., Bangor, Me., 








tures your old engine and pay a little 
Fea FREE The WITTE Engine will literally pay for itself, and 


make you a big profit besides, in the first year. Simply 
send me your name and address~-a card will do-to get a free copy of 
WITTE Features: my big illustrated*book that gives real facts. No obligation. Or, if you 
are interested, ask about our nf and Tree Saws, 3-in-l Saw Rigs or 
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WITTE excine 


From 1% to 7 H.P.—- The One-Profit Engine 












and economical in the world. But this RT @ ict 
WITTE Bi — ~~ 


Distilla 
Gas-Oil or Gas 
Note these Points 


Square, Protected Tank, die-cast 
bearings, and many other re- 
finements. Starts easy in cold- 
est weather. Special piston con- 
struction means more power for 
less fuel. Speed regulator en- 
ables it to be used on lightest 
jobs as well as the heaviest 
work. Takes the place of sev- 
eral engines. Iron Clad Life- 
time Guarantee. 


All Sizes—1 4 to 30 H-P, 


boosting this wonderful engine in every county in America, so you 
can buy it on practically your own terms, with nearly a year to 


pay. On my liberal proposition only $5.00 will bring it to and 
Special WITTE the low balance can ‘* split up into small payments to owe | Scrap 


of it down on 


2—Valvevin-Head WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Building, 
En- 1627 Witte Buliding, SAN FRA 4 
Quick shipments also made from nearest of th 
S—Perfect High-Tension houses: Minneapolis, Minn., yy ate mn, NI. Rich 
Magneto Ignition mond, Va., Tampa, Fla., New Orleans, La., Dallas, Tex., Laredo, 


Tex., Denver, Colo., Billings, Mont., New York, N. Y., Albany, 
6—Self Adjusting Carburetor Portland, Ore. snd Los Angeles, Calif. 








THIS GUM 
FILLS HOLE™ 


3PLyY ~_ 


Quick y 
* a 

Casing Repair 
This plaster plugs and seals the 
holein thetire, prevents pinching, 
and soon becomes self-vulcanized 
to the tire making a permanent 
repair. As simple to apply asa 
postage stamp. Carry one for 
emergency. Send 50c for medium 
size good for one inch cuts. It will 
save you many dollars. 


Las-Stik Patch Mfg. Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


parcues -77RE MKS 











HOME AND FARM SAW 


SIMONDS SAW & STEEL CO., Fitchburg, Mass. 









The steel from which this 
saw was wrought is backed 
by nearly a century of ex- 
perience in making the 
finest of cutting edges. 
Never before has a saw of 
similar quality been 
offered at or near its price. 


24 inches long, 
7 or 8 point. $2 00 
"4 Ask your dealer * 

3 to get this saw for you. 


MONDS 
























NSIN 
Free information. Ask for booklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 


H. S. FUNSTON, 1762 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 













































































ew to find 


your most 
becoming 
Face Powder 
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Bionpe, brunette or Lee l 
with every type goes skin of a cer- 
tain ahothag To look your best and 
loveliest, the tint of your Face Pow- 
der should match perfectly. Often 
the tint you least expect will be 
most becoming—brunette Powder 
suiting the blonde, pink Powder the 
brunctte. 

Armand now offers a way for every 
woman to find ber most becoming Face 
Powder—by trying in ber own bome, 
before ber own frank mirror—different 
beauty-changing tints. 

Write Armand, enclosing twenty- 
five cents and coupon below. You 
will receive the new Armand Beauty 
Test Packet, with Armand Cold 
Cream Powder in four different tints, 
two new shades of Armand Rouge 
and three Creams—the new Armand 
Eau de Cologne Cleansing Cream, 
Armand Cold Cream and Armand 
Vanishing Cream. 

Try each different tint of Face 
Powder. Choose for yours the one 


that matches your skin—flattering 


your natural color, adding to the 
brunette or blonde or brown-haired 
beauty of your type. 
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Armand Cold Cream Powder 
Price $1.00 


ARMAND 


Cotp Cream Powper 
in the pink and white checked bat box 





Trade-mark 








; ARMAND—DES MOINES Ss 
: Please send me the Armand Beauty Test Packet 
: with four different tintsof Powder ,beauty acces- 
: sories and the mew Armand Eau de Cologne 
: Cleansing Cream, including the interesting book- 
: Let, entitled “"The Creed of Beauty.”” I enclose zc. 
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constituting what we call 


two-cent stamp. 





What Do You Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, assisted by a large corps of research investigators 
and practical workers and advisers, are at the command of each and every one of 
Our Folks. They are prepared to answer inquiries and give advice on questions re- 
ferring to any branch or phase of farm work, farm life, farm home, farm activities 
or general farm conditions (including legal, veterinary and medical matters), this 


National Service 


Rastions are answered in The Farm Journal if of interest to the general reader. 
thers are answered in personal letters, provided the inquiry is accompanied by a 








Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Concrete Wall 


WANT to pour a concrete cellar wall 

for a frame house and would like to 

know just how much material to order 
for each cubie foot, using one part Port- 
land cement, two and one-half parts sharp 
sand and five parts broken stone. Is this 
mixture strong enough with the wall 
twelve inches thick? H. L. Stone. 

A 1:214:5 concrete mixture will be satis- 
factory for your house foundation. You 
could make this ten inches instead of twelve 
inches and have ample strength, provided 
yeu mixed the con- 


way to add new life to them is to dip the 
stems in hot water for a few seconds and then 
place them back in the cold water. Re- 
moval of a small portion of the stem will 
freshen the water-absorbing surface and keep 
the petals full of life. Chemicals have little 
effect on the keeping qualities of flowers. 
Deep vases and bowls are better than 
shallow ones, for they allow more water to 
come in contact with the stem and the lower 
foliage. 
a € 


Veterinary Questions 


Answered by Dr. H.. H. Havner 
Lessened Milk Flow — 


Will you tell me. what. to do for a cow 
that has gone down in her milk over half 
“in the last two or 





crete thoroughly in 
the above propor- 
tions. 

For one cubic yard 
of concrete you will 
need five bags of ce- 
ment, 1214 cubic feet 
of sand and 25 cubic 
feet of pebbles, using 
the three-fourth to 
one-inch size. Since 
concrete is based up- 
on the cubic-yard 
unit Iam giving you 
these figures; you can 
readily determine 





three weeks? The 
milk doesn’t foam 
when it is milked. 
She eats well, is a 
good all-round cow 
only six years old, 
and was fresh last 
January. Please 
tell me what to give 
her. No: é. 
Give this cow first 
of all a good physic, 
say not Iess than one 
and one-half pounds 


the amount of con- 
erete required in 
cubic feet and divide 
by 27 to figure the 
number of cubic 
yards, then multiply 
by the figures given. 
This will give you 


Little Johnnie ran into the house, 
screaming: ‘‘Oh, Mother, I just saw 
a big mad dog jump over the garden 
fence!”’ 

“Johnnie, that was just your imagi- 
nation.”’ 

‘Mother, has imagination get atail?” | 


of Epsom or Glau- 
ber’s salt, dissolved 
in one or two quarts 
of water. Three days 
later give one and 
one-half pints of raw 
linseed-oil. Be sure 
to use raw oil, as the 











boiled oil commonly 





the amount of ma- 
terials required. 

It would be to your interest to write to the 
cement folks, or see your cement dealer, for 
booklets on mixing and placing concrete. 
This will give you valuable information and 
It sag help you considerably in doing this 
work. 


Termites, or White Ants 


My bungalow porch is being ruined by 
white ants. What can I do to get rid of 
them? D. K. W., Va. 

Cut off all contacts between the wooden 
parts of your building and the ground. The 
white ants live in the ground and depend on 
the ground for their moisture supply. As 
soon 4s contact with their moisture supply 
is cut off, the insects in the damaged wood 
die. An insulation of at least one inch of 
eoncrete should separate sills, beams, clap- 
boards, etc., from the ‘ground. Where it is 
necessary to set the wood directly in or on 
the ground, treat the wood with coal-tar 
creosote. The white ant is a bad insect and 
you should get rid of it as soon as possible, 
before it does more damage to other parts 
of your house. 


Cut Flowers 


I have little luck making eut flowers keep. 
Can you tell me how to cut them and 
keep them? C.8. T. 


When flowers are cut, they should be 
placed in clean, cold water immediately. If 
you will carry the blooms into the cool of 
the basement each evening, the flowers will 
last longer. The water should be changed at 
least once a day. Early morning, even be- 
fore breakfast, is the best time to cut flowers. 
If the flowers have started to wilt, a good 


used for painting 
purposes is poisonous. On the grain feed 
for a ten-day period give afull tablespoonful 
onee daily of saltpeter. A very good grain 
ration to use is 100 pounds corn-and-cob 
meal, 100 pounds ground oats or bran, 100 
pounds cottonseed-meal. Feed one pound 
of grain for every three and one-half to 
four pounds of milk produced daily. 


Enlargement on Breast 


I have a young horse which was kicked 
sometime ago on the breast-bone. A 
very large, hard bunch formed. I have 
poulticed it with flaxseed and it softened 
on one side as large as a half-dollar. The 
local horse doctor lanced it and quite a 
little pus came out, but it does not seem 
to get any better. It gets no smaller nor 
larger. I wash it twice a day with car- 
bolic acid solution but with no success. 
Will you please advise me what to do? 
W.A.S. 
An attempt should be made to soften the 
enlargement, after which it may be necessary 
to lanee at a point where the softening oc- 
curs. Try a stimulating liniment—say eight 
parts linseed-oil. or sweet-oil and one part 
each of turpentine and ammonia water 
(diluted form). Do not apply the liniment 
directly into the part that was opened, but 
over the enlargement proper. . 


Overheated Horse 


I have a horse that was overheated. Will 
you kindly tell me what to do for him? 
He is a young horse about seven years 
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old, and when he works he gets all out of 
wind and puffs terribly, and sometimes 
won’t eat. H. A. W.N. 
_A horse that has been overheated at some 
time will, during the warm weather, con- 
tinue to pant or breathe heavily. Not a 
great deal can be done to improve such a 
ames PB gy a — a the 
orse shou »e rested as frequently as is 
You can buy found practical, and it would be still better 
all of the ma- if he were not put to work on very hot days. 
terials for a oe = apple rd — early “rig go 
will, no doubt, find that this animal will do 
be home direct. from the as much as any other horse. Use a grain 
manufacturer and save four profits, ration mainly of corn, with a handful of 
J on the lumber, millwork, hardware | oilmeal at each feeding, or a mixture of five 
and labor. WE PAY THE FREIGHT. parts corn, one part wheat bran and one- 
e half part oilmeal. by weight. Give the horse 
n on his grain feed three times a day for a 
- ten-day period or two-week period a table- 
i Na of this See: Pon a pound - 
p xlauber’s salt, one-half pound soda, two ¢ 4 
e — of nux vomica and two ounces pow- e Land is eap~ wee 
. Nine different | dered gentian. ~ Farming Profitable 
n floor plans of More. 
o this house are nahi Lik B 
r shown in Cata- 
q : ~ CMOTe. 
room designe Legal Questions rss 
gradeandinside 
cellarentrances. | Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
; “Ghe next 50 years belong to 
Right To Recover Land Outside the South, just as the last be- 
Owner’s Enclosure longed to the West. Industrially 
nse 4 years Aas -, a ig whom - and agriculturally the South is 
' ought my farm could not get his neigh- enterin aw erful era of 
} dies en bor to join him in putting up a partition pitt d ond wi Th 
* hadvesene fence, so he built the.fence entirely on his gro and prosperity. a 
: kitchen, bath. own land, leaving a narrow strip of his farmer who invests his money 
: $ other pis pigns land outside the fence. Can I now recover and efforts in Southern farm 
E bl grade hun lum- oy a a pe a 3 erin ya Re . lands today will reap as great a 
ecover the strip of land referre F 
a to unless your neighbor can prove that he profit as the pioneer to the West 
y has been in possession of it under a claim of did 40 years ago. 
4 ownership for 4 period of 15 years. If you 
t can prove that the strip was left outside the 
> fence by your predecessor in title because For an average price of $40 an acre 
> the neighbor would not join in making the you can secure land that will produce 
Story and a bet partition fence, this would raise at least a two and more crops yearly, with a 
WR rom ry, eaten 4 presuniaaeas that your neighbor’s possession crop value up to $100 an acre and 
t Pabis dor 2 bea as not been under a claim of ownership, and meen tis: kn 
: pe coms. Two fone unless he can rebut this presumption by con- ’ 
> vincing evidence to the contrary, you would 
3 be entitled to recover the land. 
] Sale of Land by Husband Without 
Wife's Consent ; 
| If a married man enters into a written . “ot Georgi 
, contract to sell land that belongs to him, District oe South a 
7 Ter but in which his wife has a dower right, 
be db pide Poa and the contract provides that the hus- Cotton, corn, oats, peanuts, 
| stairway, dining — yas rom on to es _ peaches, pecans, melons, hay, 
| 3 bedrooms, | ON ee eS ee en ee oe potatoes, fruit and truck—38 
) A with | wife refuses to sign the deed, what are the 
| oor eens purchaser’s rights? Subscriber, Minnesota. cash crops—are successfully 
second floor. eon the Sa ars 97 om _— the ae raised in this prosperous sec- 
) chaser can not compel the wife to sign the ; ; 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; high- deed, so he can not obtain a clear title to the tion. None of the rigors of a 
est grade interior woodwork, siding, flooring, | property. He can sue the husband, however, Northern winter. Cattle graze 
windows, doors, glass, paint, hardware, nails, | for breach of contract, and can recover a on permanent pastures the year 
lath, roofing, with complete instructions and drawings. posereens against him “for the damages he or t 
Freight paid to "any, ayes of yee of year round anent H Homes ae uttered from his failure to obtain a good round, — January tem- 
cottage: ame a title to the property. In some states, also, rature ° 
cnill today far PREE Mon Catalog Noe 776 he can compel the husband to convey his pe 
oe BAY C CITY, i in the land b h f 
interest in the land, subject to the wife's 
The ALADDIN Co., & MICHIGAN Not only is farming more profitable, 
Wilmington, North Carolina; Portiand, Ore.; Toronto, Ont. but life more enjoyable here. Splendid 
roads, excellent schools, congenial 
neighbors. Outdoor recreation from 
SAVE HALF oe 
a a 
Your Paint Bills Wie fo hes 
“250 Growing Days a Year” 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT Hatin 
PROVED BEST by 84 years’ Customers’ use. in the Albany District 
ONLY Paint endorsed by Grange for 50 Years. 
Made in all colors for all purposes at 
WH FACTORY PRICES 
Le ee ee bet all no ras 
and Painting for Durabili wi BER OF COMMERCE 
Sample Cards and our PREG DELIVERY OFFER. BANY CHAMEER. Ot 
WRITE US O IT NOW and SAVE MONEY. 115 Pine St., Albany, gia 
PATRONS? PAINT WORKS Plaeee ? aad me pe ~ b aah “ farm opportunities 
Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House in America. ; i. in the any District of Sou jeorgia. 
251 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, ‘Carlo: “Say, Bill, ae Sales AS 
thing on for tonight? Name 
: Willie: “Gosh, yes! We're initi- 
ATENTS Bttittise-_ ihe Referees, Bet —— rene eee a ot Oe Town as BED 
Dents Sainatienn Aen ‘ e tonig 
ad P bee aeeteib toe eommaenidan 04 Meoeenammeerts State 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 644 G St. Washington, D. C. 
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CLEAN 
SHOOTING 


OU want every shell in your shot- 
gun to give you every ounce of 
punch there is in it. No matter what 
the conditions. It is the hits that count 
—and they must be clean. So first of 
all, to you the famous Marlin checker- 
board pattern and extreme penetra- 
tion mean downright satisfaction. 
Next, when the shooting starts you 
get your shots in quickly and accu- 
rately. Thanks to your Marlin’s matted 
barrel, fine balance, quick handling, 
and fast, smooth, dependable action. 
On the duck pass, in the duck or 
goose blind, battery or pit—tlet the 
fowl fly high and wide, let the wind 
blow its worst, hold right and you 
bring them down stone dead. 
same with upland game. 
Get a Marlin Shotgun. On cules 


at your dealer’s. 


i THE 1926 MARLIN CATALOG 
the cover of which bears the pic- 
ture shown above, illustrates 
and describes the full Marlin 
line of Repeating Shotguns # 
and Rifles, improved and re- 
fined to meet every Ameri- 
can shooting need. Write 
for your copy. 
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MODEL 42-A SHOTGUN 
12 Gauge, Take-Down, Visi- 
ble Hammer, 6 shots. 
Handles all standard and 
2% inch high velocity shells. 
In Hammerless, Model 43 A, 
12 Gauge, and 44 A, 20 
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dower, with an abatement from the pur- 
chase money to the extent of the value of the 
dower. 


Purchase of Farm by Father 
and Deed to Son 


Where a father, for reasons of his own, 
buys a farm, pays for it, and has the deed 
made to his son, to hold the property for 
him, is the son entitled to the property 
upon the death of his father, or should it 
be treated as part of the father’s estate? 

Kansas. Subscriber. 

In this case, the son has the legal title to 
the farm, but can be required to hold the 
legal title for the benefit of the father’s 
estate if it can be proved that the father 
paid for the farm and had it conveyed to the 
son to hold for him, and there is no proof 
that the transaction was a fraudulent one. 


Priority Between Tenant of 
Mortgagor and Receiver Appointed 
by Court 


A gives B a mortgage on his farm and 
afterwards rents the farm to C for a 
year, but B forecloses his mortgage and 
the court in the foreclosure proceeding 
appoints a receiver to take possession of 
the farm, and the receiver rents the farm 
to D to take possession before the ex- 
piration of the year for which A had rented 
it to C. Under these eircumstances is 
C or D entitled to possession of the farm? 
South Dakota. Subscriber. 


Since the mortgage which was foreclosed 
was executed before the mortgagor leased 
the farm to C, the mortgage has priority over 
the lease, and the receiver in the foreclosure 
proceedings had authority to rent the farm 
to D by a lease that would prevail over the 
lease by the mortgagor to C, 


aq @ 


Health Questions 
Answered by Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 
Mrs. J.H.A., Md.: Pellagra is considered 


a food-deficiency disease, curable (in many 
instances) if treated in its early stages and 
through an appropriate diet. It is supposed 
to be due to absence of, or insufficient meat, 
eggs, beans, milk and butter, with too much 
corn (or corn products) in the diet. 


Tr. A. L., Pa.: Fer insomnia, I would sug- 
gest taking a long, brisk walk before re- 
tiring, also taking a hot bath each night. 
Take a-glassful of warm milk upon retiring, 
and take ten to twelve deep imspirations 
before going to bed. Sleep in.a cool room 


with plenty of ventilation, and sleep under’ 


light but warm covering. 


E. S., Mass.: Backaches are due to a 
number "of conditions. Kidney trouble very 
commonly gives one backache, and the 
urine should be examined to help in the 
diagnosis. Inflammation of the muscles of 
the back, sprains, spinal curvature, flat 
feet, deformed pelvis and anything that 
tends to throw the weight of the body out 
of alinement are causes. 


M. B., Minn.: Bronchial asthma can be 
cured, but the causes of asthma are {many. 
Apparently in the case you cite, the cause 
is something the patient is in contact with 
constantly. Oftentimes certain foods are 
causes; feathers, horses, cats, dogs and even 
house dust are common causes. Find out 
the cause, then eliminate the offending thing 
and immunize the paticnt against it by 





















































THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 
SHWillowSt., New Haven,Conn. 














inoculations. Sinus trouble often gives 
asthmatic attacks, and this should be looked 
into. It is difficult to foretell how long 
asthmatic patients will livé,. but unless 
pneumonia or some other disease intervenes, 
the patient may live foralongtime. Changes 
of climate often do good. I would suggest 
the Southwest as a desirable place. 


J. R. O., N. Dak.: Boils occurring at is- 
tervals for seven or eight months: suggest 
some constitutional ailment. Have youl 
urine tested for sugar and if that is ‘negative, 
I would suggest reducing your intake of 
sweets and having your physician give you 
a series of vaccine injections. The vaccine 
should be made from your boils. 

K., Pa.: High blood-pressure due 
to ~* ardening of the arteries is difficult te 
eorrect, but much easier to avoid. Harden- 
ing of the arteries is due to excessive eating, 
excessive hard work—cither manual or 
mental—worry and sexual excesses. To 
avoid artery hardening, one must avoid 
excesses that I have mentioned. Focal in- 
fection about the mouth and nose are factors, 
also. To alleviate this condition, one should 
eat sparingly of meats and the vegetable 
proteins. Eliminate the intake of salt to a 


minimum, keep the bowels open, drink . 


plenty of water, get nine to ten hours’ sleep 
a day and correct any focal infection that 
may be present. Five-grain doses of potas- 
sium iodid three times a day will prove 
beneficial with the other treatment. 

J. E. V., Pa.: A child:three years old with 
a nasal twang to her voice probably suffers 
from enlarged adenoid tissue, producing a 
partial obstruction to the back of the nose 
If the adenoids are at fault, surgical removal 
is the best procedure. 
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ODD MENTION 


In the parching August wind, 
Corn-fields bow their head, 
Sheltered in round valley depths, 
On low hills outspread 








































HY beat pans and ring bells when the 
bees swarm? Bees can’t hear, Who 

started the pan-peotins custom, any- 
way? The English folks. Many years ago 
many suits came before English squires in 
regard to ownership of swarms. The 
man on whose property they settled claimed 
them as his. The man whose hives they had 
come from claimed them as his own. It was 
hard to tell just where the bees really came 
from, It therefore became a custom for the 
English farmer to, beat upon a pan or ring a 
bell whenever his bees were swarming, so 
that he could give notice to his neighbors 
that the bees were swarming and he could 
claim them wherever they should alight. 
And now a few folks think the noise makes 
the bees settle. Nothing to it. 


Farms use nearly one-fourth of the cement 
manufactured in the United States. 


There are over 623,000,000 peanuts pro- 
duced in the United States every year. 











“Why won’t you go to the corn-field 

this morning, Bobbie?”’ 

“T wouldn’t go out there for anything. 

Didn’t Uncle Tom say at breakfast 
that the corn had begun to shoot?”’ 











Here are the three best lines to complete 
our “‘Limping Limerick,’’ published in the 
heading in June. 


“Or sees them shut up in a cage” 
Sent in by Mrs. Zora Gettel, of Pennsylvania 
‘*‘Which does not look well at his age’’ 
Sent in by Claire Johnson, of New York 
‘‘He’s too wild to be out of a cage” 
Sent in by Harry P. Long, of Ohio 


The Danube River rises in the Alps and 

flows 1,750 miles to reach the Black Sea. 
It is about 750 miles shorter than the 
Mississippi. 
Gas-ripened bananas are the newest thing 
and not so new, either. The gas used is 
ethylene gas, the kind used for blanching 
celery. Dr. Harvey, who trotted out this 
new method, served gas-ripened bananas at 
a bankers’ short course in St. Paul, Minn., 
recently, and the bankers liked the bananas 
better than those ripened the natural way. 


It is said that in one season, 4,000,000 
peanuts are consumed in a major-league 
baseball park. 


A tiny musk-deer is becoming very scarce. 
They lve in Southeast Tibet. The musk 
sac, which is about the size of a crab-apple, 
occurs on the male of the species. Musk is 
the most penetrating and most costly 
substance used in fixing perfumes. 


For more than 2,000 years the caverns of 
Roquefort have cured cheese. Roquefort, 
Central France, has a natural monopoly be- 
cause nowhere else do Nature and man com- 
bine the same elements. In the limestone 
rock are numerous linked caves in which 
there is much water. In these caverns a 
constant temperature is maintained and the 
atmosphere is always saturated with mois- 
ture. It makes perfect conditions for the 
Roquefort mold. On the rocks above, there 
are more than 450,000 sheep which are bred 
especially for their milk. Roquefort culture 
spores are propagated in special bread which 
is dried, ground and mixed into the sheep- 
milk cheese. 








The Cloud with Its Silver Lining—py w. £. Hurd 


HE cloud with the silver lining is of a 
type known as strato-cumulus, though 
by no means a perfect example, yet a com- 
mon one, It is seen to be considerably 
broken and ragged, except overhead, where 
the denser portions predominate. In the 
background are long, isolated bands of the 
same type. The lighter, fleecier clouds, at 
what is seen to be a mae elevation, are 
simply thin cumulus form 
From the plain stafidpoint of the varied 
experiences of life, the originator of the old 
saying used the homely cloud with its lighted 
edges as a simile for the gloomier side of 
existence beyond which, nearby or farther 
remote, there is always the 


clouds of mild weather, when the air is dull 
with water vapor that has not assumed 
cloud form; we see it in the slaty-blue clouds 
of chilly days when the air is clear and crystal- 
line; and again in the very dark, dense, thick 
clouds which accompany storms of intense 
electrical energy. 

On a dull, lowering, rainy day, one hardly 
seems to think of the sunshine as being ex- 
istent in the neighborhood, and yet, perhaps 
only a quarter- to a half-mile overhead, the 
other side of the gray stratus sheet lies sil- 
vered, or at sunset gilded or crimsoned, by 
the orb of day. Hence the saying: ‘‘Every 
cloud has its silver lining.”’ 





brighter side. This truth 
is ever present with all 
clouds seen by day. At 
the bases of the thicker 
clouds—all vapor forms, in 
fact, that are dense enough 
to cast a shadow on the 
earth as they float past—is 
the dark portion through 
which the sun’s rays do 
not penetrate clearly. The 
thicker the clouds the less 
light they let through. 

The shadows are soft and 
warm or harsh and cold to 
our perceptions, depending 
not only upon our own 
mental states, but in a 
physical sense entirel upon 
e air 
which bears the clouds 
along. We see these fea- 














tures edsily in the grayish 












This scarecrow has proved very effective. 
He is made so that the arms are movable 
and can be placed in any position. The 
figure can also sit down or stand up, and 
when the wind blows, the head moves from 


side to side and a bell rings. He can present 
arms with a gun and do other stunts. Can 
any Farm Journal reader show a better 
scarecrow? FP. W., Massachusetts. 


The Dead Sea is the sink-hole of the world 
and, with the exception of some ocean spots, 
is the deepest depression in the earth’s 
crust. Experts say that enormous supplies of 
potash could easily be extracted from the water 
of this sea. 


On June 28, at 8 P- m., eastern standard 
time, our Charles Shoffner gave the 
ninety-third oo aeettee B broadcast of Short 
Agro Waves from Station W L I T, Phila- 
delphia. On Tuesday evening of each week 
at 7.45, central time, the same broadcast is 
given from Station K Y W at Chicago. 


Young silk-worms, which look like tiny 
black spots, must be transferred from one 
tray to another twice a day when young, and 
onee a day when older. This is done by a 
Japanese girl balancing long slender chop- 
sticks in the right hand and patiently trans- 


ferring, with utmost delicacy, these tiny 
black specks, 
The Welsh - are said to be a nation 


of singers, an reason is the wonderful 
national Eisteddfod which has been held 
annually in Wales since _— The object of 
these great gatherings is tuate the 
Welsh language, po Mg literature, 
and afford the people the Pr boow advantages 
of good music. 


To make a 24-page newepapet. it requires a 
block of wood two inches high, three inches 
wide and four inches long. To convert this 
block .of wood into newspaper, it requires 
enough electricity to light four 60-watt lamps 
for one hour, nearly three pounds of ‘steam, 
two-tenths of a pint of fuel-oil and ten seconds 
of one man’s labor. But it takes on ah aver- 


age, for-all the production processes, only five 
one-hundredths of a second per 24-page paper, 
which is quicker than a cat can wink its eye. 
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RESH meat is bought at the mar- 
ket for a much lower price today 


—a nation-wide service Eg kn bs me cis 


Wool, hides, and 

hair are sold to 
manufacturers who 
make them into many 
useful commodities. 


Swift & Com- 

pany makessoap 
from fats. Bones, 
horns, and hoofs are 
sold to others who 
utilize them in hun- 
dreds of ways. 


Glands of meat 

animals are sold 
to pharmaceutical 
companies, which 
make them into me- 
dicinal and surgical 
preparations of great 
value, such as insulin, 
adrenalin, pituitrin, 
and thyroid extract. 


Glue, fertilizer, 

and animal feed 
are afew of the many 
valuable agricultural 
and industrial ma- 
terials derived from 
by-products. 


the truly amazing utilization of by- 
products in the meat packing industry. * 
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OT SO MANY years ago hides, tal- 
low, and oils were almost the only 
by-products obtained from meat animals. 

Then, as the industry grew, other pos- 
sible uses for waste material were dis- 
covered. 

Chemical experimentation helped. Be- 
fore long a use was found for every part 
of the animal. 

Chemical research continues today. 
Swift & Company is working constantly 
to discover more important uses for vari- 
ous materials which would otherwise be 
used for less useful purposes, and to im- 
prove the quality and value of those now 
manufactured. - 

The development of by-products has 
had a favorable effect on the price paid 
the producer for his live stock and on the 
price the consumer pays for meat. An- 
other benefit has come through the manu- 
facture of products that have added much 
to the comfort and well-being of humanity. 


Swift & Company 


Founded 1868 
Owned by more than 46,000 shareholders. . 
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in gasoline? 


Is there any real difference 


YES! an gasolines are different, and the 


difference is largely one of wetness and dryness. 


The Texas Company has announced a 
new and better gasoline. It is a dry gas. 
A dry gas gives each cylinder a better, 
more even mixture. A wet gas in the 
manifold floods some cylinders to feed 
the rest. 


This is the difference between the 
new Texaco and all other gasolines. 
Texaco Gasoline now vaporizes to a 
dry gas in the manifold at a much 
lower temperature. 


Engineers have tried for years to 
produce such a gas on a commercial 
scale. The Texas Company’s engineers 


The Distillation Test proves it 


—by indicating the volatility; the low initial 
boiling point, balanced distillation range and 


low end point. 


The Detonation Indicator proves it 


—by verifying the smooth flow of power and 
anti-knock qualities of the nezv Texaco Gasoline. 


Your Engine proves it 


ance. 


The Dynamometer proves it 


—by accurately measuring the gain in engine 
efficiency and the actual work-output delivered. 


—by its responsiveness, better hill work, re- 
duced upkeep and better all-around perform- 


GASOLINE. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A.. Texaco Petroleum Products 


have at last succeeded. 


You will notice the results imme- 
diately—the easier start, quicker pick- 
up, increased mileage and smoothness, 
and an entirely new freedom from car- 
bon troubles and fouled spark plugs. 
You will note with pleasure the im- 
proved operation and condition of your 
engine. 

Gasolines are different, and Texaco 
is far different. Stop at the first Texaco 
pump you see. Fill with Texaco Gaso- 
line—and Texaco Motor Oil, clean, 
clear, golden. 
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Heats 7 Rooms 


at about the 


Cost of One! 


“We have seven rooms, four on the first floor and three on the second and the 
Bulldog heats them fine. We find it takes a little more coal to heat the whole 
house than it did to heat one room with a stove using chestnut coal.” 

J. B. Smith, 19 Elm Street, Somerville, N. J. 


3 Tons Heats 8 Rooms 


“My furnace has been in use for 3 years 
and our eight room house is always warm, 
including floors. I used 3 tons of hard coal 
last winter to heat our eight room house. 
You can use anything that will burn in the 
Bulldog. We often warm and remove the 
dampness during a stormy period in sum- 
mer with waste paper.” 

Lester F. Coons, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half! 


“Thad a hot air furnace in our seven-room 
house before I got the Bulldog and our 
house was always cold. With the Bulldog 
it only takes half as much coal and we 
had weather below zero, and the house 
was nice and warm in the morning when 
we got up.” 
Jess T. Conrad, 
1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 


2% Tons Heats 5 Rooms 


“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2'4 tons of coal last 
winter and heated 5 rooms and a bath.”’— 

Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


Fuel Saved Pays for Furnace 
“This is the second winter I have used the 
Bulldog and the savings in my coal bills 
have paid for my furnace ’’— 

Milton E Spain, Casey, Ia. 


No Money Down! 


Comes Completely Erected. You Install It Yourself. 


The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. 
satisfied, you make only small monthly payments at 
Write today. 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Install a Bull- 
It comes to you completely erected— 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! 
In fact, H. B. Keater, of Libertyville, N. 


our remarkably low price. 


dog Furnace. 


Then, if 


Don’t miss 


night. 


Y., says 


he installed his Bulldog in 28 minutes! 
up with the old fashioned stove heat or some outworn 
furnace—when you can so easily get the greatest ad- 
vance in scientific heating at an astonishingly low price. 
The Bulldog burns almost any kind of fuel, from 
hard coal to cheap screenings. 
We have factory connections in both east and 
west and ship from the nearest point. 


Don’t put 


Keeps a wood fire over 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


A eH 


Babson Bros. 
Bulldog Furnace Co., 7 oi lbctors 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-250, Chicago 
Without obligating me in any wxy, please send me your free 
catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Pipeless Furnace. 
(Print name and address plainly) 
Have you a basement? ag 


Name eceesere 


Sezai RPS eee 


Address... 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exelu- 
sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct. rays of the fire. 
Exclusive oblong fire-pot is not. only ideal for coal, but enables 
vou to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for inspection—then small monthly payments at an amaz- 
ingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


19th St. and California Ave. 
Dept. C-250 Chicago, Ill. 


Bulldog Furnace Co., 


Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 





